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SKINNERS’ MERRY TALES LITTLE’S FRANCISCO THE FILIPINO 

These legends, folk tales and fairy stories will délight children This stoty of a young Filipino boy--his play and werk, his 
because they are free from the gruesome and grotesque yet are home, what’he eats and wears nan - a picture of daily 
» filled with thrilling adventures. The full page pictures in three life in the Philippines. All this information is interéstingly 
colors are very attractive. 48 cents. } and accurately told by one who was formerly principal of. a 
’ Fourth Year provincial schoolinthe Islands. 40 cents. 


SKINNER’S TALES AND PLAYS OF ROBIN HOOD Sixth Year 

Several of the old ballads are here re-written in the form of LEE AND CAREY’S SILESIAN FOLK TALES 

little plays for reading or acting.. They require only the very The hero of these stories is Rubezahl, the prince of spirits who 
simplest costumes and seenery. <A few of the old ballads are has long heen a favorite with children in Silesia and Bohemia. 
given in their original form... The colored illustrations are His adventures make a book of absolutely fresh reading for 
charming. 56 cents. American children. 40 cents. 


Fifth Year Eighth Year 
NICHOLSON’S STORIES OF DIXIE WHITEHEAD’S THE STANDARD BEARER 


These true stories-of life in the South before and during the Aa unusually graphic and-instructive story of Roman army 
Civil War, reflect the pathos and charm of Dixie-land. Though life in the time of Caesar. The hero is a young Roman she 
written as a personal narrative the book is without sectional herd who through many adventures, rises Pa. the position “ 
Ee ay prejudice. 52 cents. a common soldier to high rank. 52 cents. 
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THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SORES EDWARDS 


Cioth, 50 cents . Paper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Massachusetts Teachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of Insuring Against Worry On a Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS. 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President, Lowell. GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, Somerville. 
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By H. E. Burton, Professor of Latin : | hom | 
Darimeth Cs SAFETY SCOUTS] 
337 Pages Ninety Cents 
This is a seine text because it By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of  , 
is the omy book on the market Safety First at the suggestion of the Nattonal Safety Council / 
today which is sufficiently clear and published underits auspices. VI4-130 pages. Bound 
and simple for the beginner and in cloth.’ Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 
also sufficiently complete and 
scholarly for the college student. HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
Experienced teachers and pro- the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
fessors are unanimous in their Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
praises of this book. a thrilling series of beens : pegs be 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
SPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, ata 
Its live, vigorous quality, which is due to fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the fF ~ 
' the fact that its author views Latin as a right to wear thé magic button of the Safety + 
living language. - ‘ ; 
ih tailed ot the T ' P Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
under the ities site pata * cone courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control. 
Its clear arrangement, uniform ae a No more interesting and valuable book for + 
ing of sections and lack of confusing supplementary reading has been published for 
sub-divisions. — years. For use from the fourth grade up. 
Its effective method of showing the 
relative importance of the facts stated. WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Write for further information Yonk Hud N York 
= or 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY on eons udson, New | 
_ NBW YORK © BOSTON — CHICAGO 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
- . GINN a + 
WING to changes in modern social and industrial life, arithmetics approved oan 
by one generation may become out of date fora later one. That is why Pr eu! : 
_ Many arithmetic teachers now regard certain topics, demanded in many ‘S Ay a 
schools, as superfluous, confusing, and wholly unrelated to the life of today. —— | 
By GEORGE WENTWORTH and DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
RECENILY PUBLISHED 
emphasizes only the essentia/s—the things every pupil must know and know well if he is to 
rank-as efficient in later life. 

The series retains the strong dominant features common to the other books by these 4 
authors, and includes much ofthe well-chosen problem ‘material of ‘the previous books, with : 
additions made in conformity to the new civic, industrial, and school requirements. Special ee 
stress is placed on the application of arithmetic to everyday life. The organization of basic | 
material and the unique review arrangement cannot fail to win approval. 

Published in 2 two or three-book series. ‘Prices and full information on application 
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“The modern contention is that a 
justment to the world in which he de- 
pendent upon three types of training: (1) A 
general or liberal education which will give him 
a command over those human institutions in 
holds a membership in common with 
men; (2) a specialized vocational educa- 
tion which will fit him for a particular 
function; and (3) an apprenticeship to his 
specific work and station in life which 
snugly fit his theoretic education to the 
crete and practical situations which he 
meet.” (Economy of Time in Education.) The 
general and liberal education is the type of 
training which the public schools have long 
accustomed to impart. It thus cae 
no new difficulty. Within its present org 
tion and even with its present of acl: 
trained only traditional lines, the high 
school can conduct some phases of specialized 
vocational education. Organized facts and 
principles underlying industrial trades may be 
attacked just as traditional subjects are studied. 
Drill in technique may cultivate a type of skill 
in manipulation of the tools of the various 
trades. All these and many more phases of 
industrial education may be taught in the school- 
room under the present ranization. 

But apprenticeship under real life conditions 
presents a more difficult administrative prob- 
lem. Co-operation between the school and the 
community is a new relationship which presents 
new educational problems. To accomplish this 
aim, a series of co-operation between the school 
and the community must be 
will. guarantee an apprentic 
life and working conditions, 
which is to be dominated by 
and control which guarantee 
the apprentice shall be a 
sideration than his 
which the only 
old apprenticeship 
The difficulty 
school 


man’s ad- 
lives is 


which he 
other 


economic 


will 
con- 
must 


been 
raniza- 
force 
along 


sc he 4 y] Org 


established which 
eship under actual 
the supervision of 
ideals 
erowth of 
important 
productiveness, 
motive of the 
trade education. 
confronting present public 
management is to furnish apprenticeship 
training which shall retain the educational ideal 
and minimize the productive factor 
make training function in 
tions. 


educational 
that the 
more 
commercial 
dominating 
system of 


con- 


Was 


the 


also 
situa- 


and 
this real life 

The school authorities of Boise have attempted 
to give the pupils training which shall retain the 
educational ideal and also furnish apprentice- 
ship labor in real life situations instead of 
artificial school projects. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
The City of Boise is 


in 


situated in the Boise 


Valley, and depends for its support upon 
hundred thousand acres of irrigated land. The 
system of irrigation includes a storage reservoir 
erected by the government at a cost of six mil- 
lion dollars. “The cost of the 
water are, therefore, so great 
agriculture, horticulturé and 
necessary to make the industry yield an income 
on the large investment per acre. 

Under these 
ways be the 
community. 
that all the 
and all the successful 
production and to 


four 


land the 
that scientific 
stock-raising are 


and 


conditions, agriculture must al- 
prevailing industry of the entire 
The cost of production is so high 
literature of agricultural 
experiments to increase 
elevate the standard of prod- 
ucts, must be applied to put the industry on an 
income producing basis. 
With such community environment, agricul- 
tural education should be the most important 
type of vocational education available to the 
pupils in the schools. During the present school 
year this department has enrolled more than one 
hundred fifty pupils, and three teachers have fur- 
nished instruction in farm crops, farm soils, farm 
machinery, farm management, 
mal husbandry, agricultural 
chemistry and industrial biology. 
The cereal, forage and root 
growing in this region 
is placed upon the 
lection, cultivation, 


research 


horticulture, 
chemistry, 


ani- 
fi A rd 


crops 
are studied. 
value of rotation, 
methods of 


suitable for 
Emphasis 

seed se- 
propagation, 


methods of soil management to secure the high- 
est yields, 
diseases and weeds. 


as well as the common insects, plant 


The dominating ideal of the department has 
been to make the connection between the school 
and the agricultural industry of the community 
close, vital and complete. In the fall of 1913, 
H. W. Hochbaum employed to  super- 
vise agriculture in the high 
agricultural agent for Ada 

Three thousand dollars were provided 
salary and expenses, the Board Edu- 
furnishing one-half of this sum and the 
Commercial Club of Boise subscribing the othe 
half. Mr. Hochbaum spent three days of 
week in the school 
agriculture and three 
all the distinctive 
horticulture and 
valley. 


Was 
the department of 
school and -to act as 
County. 
for his 


cation 


each 
supervising instruction in 
days in the 


held directing 
enterprises in 


agriculture, 
stock-raising for the entire 
The entire county thus became a work- 
laboratory for the agricultural department 
in the high school. The students were taken 
into the country and studied all the projects the 
county agent was directing. In school they had 
studied the principles underlying all 


io 
1ng 


these enter- 
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prises. On the farm in real working and practi- 
cal situations, they were shown the application 
of these principles. During the summer, Mr. 
Hochbaum secured employment for boys on 
farms that were really under his supervision. 
The farmer paid the boys for their labor and 
they received credit in school for laboratory 
work in agriculture. 

In the spring of 1913, the Board of Educa- 
tion leased a ranch within a convenient distance 
from the school, which contained a commercial 
orchard of several varieties of apples, productive 
berry tracts, and ample room for vegetable and 
field crops. The students were taught, upon 
this ranch, under real life conditions, to plant, 
spray, cultivate, prune and irrigate fruit trees; 
to pick, pack and market the pioducts; to pick, 
pack and market a great variety of berries; to 
plant, cultivate and sell the types of vegetables 
and field crops adapted to this region. On this 
farm, every phase of irrigation was studied and 
applied. 

The Board of Education four years ago pur- 
chased a forty-acre tract of lana on the bank of 
the Boise River, easily accessible to all the 
school buildings in the city. A landscape artist 
was employed to furnish plans and specifications 
for the improvement of this tract into a modern 
playground, containing football and baseball 
fields, children’s playgrounds, swimming lake, 
wading pool and outdoor gymnasium. For the 
past three years, the department of agriculture 
has been developing this playground according 
to the plans and specifications. A variety of trees 
and shrubs were called for by the specifications. 
These might have been bought, but, for training 
in forestry, a school nursery was started in which 
these trees and shrubs were propagated and grown. 
This work has been conducted under the super- 
vision of an instructor who has a Master’s Degree 
in Forestry from Yale, and has had two years’ ex- 
perience in the United States Forestry Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hochbaum, in the process of his duties as 
county agent, organized a dairy association with 
a membership of about thirty ranchmen who 
owned several hundred cows. The boys in the 
dairy classes went to these dairy farms once each 
month, were entertained, each om a different 
farm, for the night, collected samples of the milk 
from each cow, brought it into the laboratory, 
tested it and kept a record of the tests of each 
animal. The dairymen thus learned which of 
their cows were income producing propositions 
and which were boarders. The boys were paid 
a nominal sum for this work by the farmers and 
were given laboratory credit for their time in the 
school. In this way, the boys came into close 
personal and social contact with the most in- 
telligent ranchmen in the valley. 

Much attention has been directed toward 
stock-raising and dairying in the Boise Valley. 
The school authorities have been in entire sym- 
pathy with this movement and are attempting 
to keep in the front rank of promoters. An in- 
structor was employed at the beginning of this 
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school year, who had graduated from the dairy 
department of the Utah Agricultural College, 
had studied dairying for two years in Belgium 
and Holland, had taught the subject in the Utah 
Agricultural College and for the past two years 
had been managing his own dairy farm and dairy 
herd. The Board of Education leased for a term 
of five years a farm located a little over a mile 
from the high school, and is now conducting a 
modern dairy on this ranch. The herd consists 
of sixteen high grade Holstein cows. 
Clawson Y. Cannon, the instructor in this de- 
partment, lives upon the farm and has accepted 
the responsibility of making the business pay, 
as well as furnish exceptional facilities for practi- 
cal work by the students of that branch of farm 
instruction. This farm also has two good apple 
orchards which furnish excellent practice for the 
horticultural classes. Ample fields are now in 
cultivation to furnish practical lessons in grain 
and forage crops. A concrete silo will be built 
by the boys this spring in which they will next 
fall store the silage for the cows. A large num- 
ber of brood sows owned by the school have 
farrowed during the spring. These furnish in- 
teresting lessons in breeding and feeding. Sixty 
or more hogs will be ready for market in the fall 
and will yield a handsome profit on this invest- 
ment. The farm supports poultry stock and 
furnishes poultry products for the local market. 
The purpose of the school is to conduct on this 
farm of sixty acres and such additional land as may 
be rented, every phase of farm industry which 
may be profitably conducted in the Boise Valley, 
to make each department bear its own expense 
and produce its own profit, to have the boys do 
much of the work, keep all the accounts, and 
know the reason for the profit or loss that may 
result. The school farm and the various enter- 
prises that are now being conducted there are 
almost as interesting to each student and the 
source of almost as much individual pride as 
would be possible were they individually owned 
by each pupil. 

Boise is the distributing centre for a large 
agricultural district. Three large wholesale farm 
implement houses are in the city as well as a 
number of retail establishments. 
gladly furnish the classes in farm machinery all 
classes of farm tools for demonstration pur- 
poses. One merchant has permitted the students 
to demonstrate his wares in the field for the 
benefit of prospective purchasers. Arrange- 
ments were made whereby the merchant paid 
the boys a commission on all farm machinery 
thus sold, and they were also given credit in 
for their labor, the amount of school 
credit depending upon their success as salesmen. 


These houses 


school 


MANUAL TRAINING 
In the manual training shops, beginners have 
their regular course in joinery and construction 
work. The routine shop drill whereby the stu- 


dents acquire skill in technique is not neglected. 
In order, however, that they may have traim- 
ing under real apprenticeship conditions, they 
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do all the repair work for the entire school, con- 
struct new equipment such as chemistry tables; 
benches for the mechanical drawing rooms; new 
benches, tool cabinets, tool panels and lockers 
for the wood-working shop; the entire equip- 
ment for the two cooking laboratories, including 
the benches, tables, cupboards, built-in-sinks and 
drain boards and refrigerators. In the sewing 
room, tables, fitting stands, screens and closets 
were constructed. Bookcases have been made 
for the offices of the supervisors and superintend- 
ent, and such benches, cabinets and closets as were 
necessary for the commercial department. An- 
other feature of the work this year has been the 
construction of furniture for the Idaho Building 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. In the sum- 
mer of 1913, a group of boys werked all summer 
under one of the instructors in the manual 
training department, as foreman, on the finish- 
ing work of the high school building. At the 
school park .a grandstand and bleachers were 
built with seating capacity for two thousand. A 
clubhouse including shower bath will be 
structed this spring. At the school farm, gates 
and fences have been repaired and rebuilt over 
the entire farm. A planker, a split-log drag, 
houses and pens for poultry and pigs, flumes and 
headgates for the irrigation system, have also 
been made by the manual training classes. For 
all of this out-of-school work, the Board of Edu- 
cation pays the boys an amount per hour that 
would represent the cost if regular carpenters 
were employed. The students are also given 
regular credit for the work. All jobs of work 
done in the community by boys in these classes 
are given such credit as our own building super- 
intendent, who has made a competence as a 
building contractor, recommends. 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION 

In this department, the elements of concrete 
construction are worked out in the shop in the 
high school. The principles learned have re- 
cently been applied in the construction of three 
thousand feet of sidewalk and curb about* the 
high concrete curb about the quarter- 
mile race track on the same _ field; concrete 
flumes and headgates for the irrigation system; 
headgates, feeding troughs, water tank and hitch- 
ing posts for the school farm; drinking fountains 
for the playgrounds for each of the grade 
schools; flower urns and various forms of 
garden furniture. A large concrete silo is now 
being constructed on the farm, as well as the 
foundation and flooring for the clubhouse at the 
park. Concrete flooring and feeding devices 
were also put in the dairy barn at the farm. 


DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 

In the drafting department, students are 
taught elementary mechanical drawing, machine 
and architectural drafting, orthographic projec- 
tions and developments, geometric construction 
problems, elementary machine design, drawings 
of pumps, and similar machine drawing. 

Work in fancy alphabets, lettering, embossing. 
show cards, window cards, advertising for school 


con- 


school: 
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activities presenting athletic meets and contests 
of various kinds are gotten out by the students. 
The diplomas for the graduates are made entirely 
by the students in the drafting department. 

Students are taught the principles of building 
construction, covering drawing of complete 
plans, getting up specifications and bills of ma- 
terial for building. In this department, the 
plans, bills of material and specifications were 
drawn for the Washington and Lowell school 
buildings, each of which cost about thirty-six 
thousand dollars. The architect’s fee was saved 
by permitting the students to do this work. This 
saving alone was enough to pay the teacher of 
architectural drafting for two years, no architect 
having anything to do with the designing or con- 
struction of the building. The boys also made 
the first complete and correct plat map of the 
city and school district, consisting of fifty-six 
subdivisions. This map contained location and 
description of all the property owned by the pub- 
lic school organization. This department has 
furnished plans for a number of rural school- 
houses. During the past three years, many resi- 
dences have been built from plans and specifica- 
tions furnished by the students of architectural 
drafting. 

The following extract from the Evening Capital 
News (March 26, 1915) of Boise is given to illus- 
trate the manner in which practical application 
is made of the principles of drafting learned :-— 

“W. N. Yost, Boise valley’s well known fruit 
grower, this week will move into his handsome 
new $4,800 bungalow at Bissell station on the 
interurban car line, two miles northeast of 
Meridian. This house, which is rearly completed, 
contains all rooms, is strictly modern, and is 
cne of the prettiest suburban homes in the valley. 

“An interesting feature of this house is the 
fact that all the specifications for its construction 
were made by Don Yost, the nineteen-year-old 
son of W. N. Yost, who got all his knowledge as 
an architect from the Boise High School while 
a student there. This speaks volumes for the 
efficiency of the work done at the Boise High 
School.” 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


In this community are many young people who 
will not or cannot go to college. A considerable 
number of these hope to make a living by office 
work after they have completed their high school 
course. The commercial department of the Boise 
high school fully realizes this situation and has so 
arranged its work that those who wish to make 
special preparation for office work may do so with 
full assurance that when they have completed the 
course, they will be well prepared to assume the 
responsibilities office positions in real life impose 
upon them. 

The training in the commercial department in- 
cludes just as much of real business situations as 
can possibly be secured. The students, in co-op- 
eration with the domestic science classes, keep 
the books of the cafeteria. Co-operating with 
classes in agriculture, they keep the books of the 
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many farm enterprises conducted by the school. 
This department keeps the books, attends to the 
purchase and distribution of all goods and supplies 
necessary for all phases of student body activi- 
ties. This means the accounting for several 
thousand dollars of expenditure annually. This 
<lepartment conducts the students’ supply depart- 
ment and thus purchases, sells and pays for many 
books and supplies each year sold to the students. 
It, also, supervises the purchase, distribution and 
payment many school books and supplies 
furnished the -Board of Education. The 
teachers in the department, also, eagerly seek in 


for 
by 


shops and offices opportunities for their students 
to acquire practice in real business situations. 
Business men know they can at the school get a 
bookkeeper or stenographer for short periods 
and that the practice for the student is considered 
ample compensation. Much of the stenography 


and typewriting for the superintendent, super- 


visors and principals is done by the students in 
the commercial department. 

In many of these situations public money 1s 
involved, therefore all 
by students must be checked by a 
teacher. But it takes to check a 
real life problem than it does to check up an arti- 
ficial school project. 


transactions conducted 
carefully 
time 


no more 


For several years, the head of the department 
has been active in finding employment for gradu- 
and has placed in 
nearly all of those who have graduated from the 
school and who have wished positions. In many 


ates satisfactory positions 


cases, promotion of former students has also 


been secured through the business department 
of the school. It is mot uncommon for those 
who have been out of school for several vears to 


apply to this department for assistance of one 


kind or another. This close contact between the 


community and the commercial department stim 
ulates the teachers to keep the school work up 
to a standard that insures efficiency and com- 
petency on the part of the graduates of the de- 
partment, and also finds a great opportunity f 
rendering a real service to the community by 
bringing graduates and employers together in 
such a way that the employer gets the kind of 
help he wants and the graduate gets the kind of 
position best suited to his capacity and tempera- 
ment. The work of the true teachers in any de- 
partment does not end with the graduation ex- 
ercises. 

have been enrolled in the commercial 
department during the year just ended 297 dif- 
ferent pupils. 


There 


Two hundred sixteen graduates 
of the high school and from this department are 
\ large 
proportion of these have been placed by the ac- 
tivity of the teachers. 

An organization of advanced students and 
graduates was effected at the annual banquet in 
March, 1914. 


now holding business or office positions. 


Its object is to promote greater 


efficiency in the school work and among the 
graduates after they have accepted positions, 


and also to find places for the members of the 
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graduating class each year and to secure promo- 
tions tor those already employed 

Che tollowing letter is a copy that each em- 
ployer of office help in all southern Idaho 
each year:— 


gets 


. May 23, 1914. 
Boise City National Bank, 
SOS Idaho Street, Boise, Idaho. 


Gentlemen: We respectfully call your attention 


to the 
fact that we are giving many young people of this city 
and surrounding country a thorough preparation for of- 
fice work, and that you are helping to pay Not 


a general 


for it 
only are we giving them special preparation, but 
education as well. 

Those on the enclosed 
graduate this year and will want to work. 
= 
list 


whose names appear list will 


Look over the 
Perhaps you know some whose names appear there 


If you are in need of a bookkeeper, stenographer or 


. na L 7 
other office help, ask us to send one or more of these 
people for a trial now They will be glad to show you 
free of charge, what they 1 


mney Can do 


If you are not now in need of help, kindly file the list 


tor tuture reference, and that we 


time of the year, put you in touch with the kind 


remember can, at al- 


most an 


of office help you want. This is a public school and its 


ts 





rs ‘phone the 


for Mr. Williams. Any other time call 194] 
Your spectfully, 
: High School Commercial Department 
Director. 
[llustrations of the effort to make the indus- 
trial or vocational work of the school afford 


training that shall have all the educational mo- 


tive dominant instead of the fermer production 
motive, might be continued indefinitely. The 
same idea is carried out in the departments of 
music, art and household economics. Teachers 
are becoming each year more proficient in mak- 
ing school and community connections. 


-e- o-0-@-e- >-2- 


THE UNIVERSITY: ITS SPIRIT AND 
SUMMONS 


EDGAR ODELL LOVETT, PH. D., LL. D. 
. Preside nt of Rice Institution, Housten 


[Address at his Inauguration. ] 


My object is an attempted portrayal of the 
spirit which presides over the university; 1 
presentation, more or less rough, of that breath 
and finer form of the spirit of learning which 
lends what is perhaps its chief glory to the life 
of reflection and gives what may be perhaps its 
final purpose to the life of action. 

Twenty years ago it was specialization. T: 
vears ago it was. specialization. Today it is 
specialization still, whether in academic education 


Or in professional training, but 


specialization On 
the broadest kind of general foundation. Pre- 
paratory to attacking the practical problems of 
the material world, men are coming to provide 
themselves with the most complete theoretical 
training yet devised in the world of mind. On 


the other hand, pure scientists are continually on 


the outlook for applications of their discoveries 
either to the ideal world in which they live or 
to the real world in which they find their livell- 
hood. As a result the professor's desk is neare 
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the market place, closer to the counting house, 
within easier call of state and church than ever be- 


fore. The university is saying to its men of 
letters, ““You must be leaders of men;” to its men 
of science, “You must be also men of affairs.” 


The world in its turn is demanding that its en- 
gineers be cultivated men, and that its skilled 
artisans be skilled in the liberal arts as well. 
Where theory and practice thus meet there 
must be reason, and this reason is restoring to 
learning its unity, in whose spirit we read the 
This 
spirit appears to us under three aspects in those 
disciplines by which men seek for truth and 
strive after beauty in letters, in science, in art. 
Art was originally the handmaid of religion; 
science, at one time the servant of philosophy, 
has more lately become its master; letters, in the 


A 


strength and the vision of the university. 


beginning the playfellow of poets and story-tellers 
has grown to be humanity’s recording angel. 
Science has its source in a sense of wonder, art 


in a 


sensitiveness 
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under inspiration. Intuition dominates the artis- 
tic reason, while inference contrcls the scientific. 

In other words, by the spint of liberal and 
technical learning I understand that immortal 
spirit of inquiry or irspiration which has been 
clearing the pathway of mankind to intellectual 
and spiritual liberty, to the recognition of law 
and charm in nature, to the fearless pursuit of 
truth and the ceaseless worship of beauty. Its 
history is the history of the progress of the 
human spirit. Led by an instinct for knowledge, 
an instinct for harmony, an instinct for law, 
that spirit has brought the twentieth century its 
most precious possessions—the love of reason, 
the love of art, the love of freedom. 

There abide these toree: the spirit of science, 
the spirit of letters, the spirit of art, but the man 
has not arisen to say to us which is the greatest 
of the three. These are the faces of the spirit 
ot learning, above which there hovers a halo 
called by the modern philosopher the spirit of 





to measure and proportion, service, and by the ancient seer the spirit of wis- 
while literature partakes of the substance of dom. Knowledge becomes power only when it 
science and the form of art. Science consecrated is vitalized by reason; it becomes learning only 
to the conquest of truth would solve the uni- when it lives in the personality of a man; it be- 
verse; art would recreate it in the conservation comes wisdom on translation into human con- 

of taste. Science progresses by inquiry, art duct. 

— — ~~ 0+ © 04%, 
EDUCATORS — 
CATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XIV ) 
A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 

THE OHIO GROUP—II tendent he had commanding influence. He was 
One of the most powerful groups within not a debater like Andrew I. Rickoff nor a 
the Ohio group was ahead of my time. I lecturer and author like Emerson E. White, 
met some of them. but I never knew anv of but he was a constructive statesman, a won- 
them. I refer to the great publishing house derful counselor, a_ skilful champion of any 
of Wilson, Hinckel & Co., and Van Ant- cause. No man’s words weighed more than 
verp, Bragg & Co., and the authors they de- did his and no one in the Nati nal Education 
veloped Association was oitener consulted as to 

I 4 = 

Before Illinois and Chicago got into the policies. 


game Ohioans wrote and published more books 
than all the 
and the This remained true until the 
great consolidation of the American Book 


1886. 


educators between \lleghanies 


Sierras. 
Company i 

Cincinnati 
lishing 


was more important as a_ pub- 
than all other Western and 
cities combined, and more royalties 
were earned than by a!l other educators in the 
West and South. 

Only those who were in the game can under- 
stand how such things could have been. 

Returning to individuals, Israel Andrews of 
Marietta College 


centre 
Southern 


was a national figure scho- 
lasticaliv and educationally for half a century. 
His college ranked with Oberlin in the na- 
tional His reputation as a_ historian 
was second to that of no other man. 

John Hancock was a rare man, always in- 
fluential in the counsels of the National Educa- 
tion He was superintendent of 
official influence 
national importance. As 


arena. 


Association. 


cities which his always made 
of State Superin- 


Among the highly appreciated privileges of 
my educational life was my association with 
him in March, 1889, He had been out of 


health for some time and wrote me that he had 
not hoped to attend the meeting of superin- 


tendents in Washington, because of his physi- 


cal condition, but if I was willing to chaperon 
him from start to finish he would come. I 
was to secure a double room in a first-class 
hotel, meet him at the train and look after him 
in case of sudden illness. I think no sugges- 
tion ever pleased me more. He knew how 
fond | was of him, and assumed that my de- 


votion was equal to the occasion, and in all 
the vears I have never felt more honored than 
by that request. I left nothing undone that I 
could do for his comfort from the hour I met 
him at the train until I saw him in his sleep- 
ing car homeward bound. The memories of 
valuable beyond expres- 
trip out of his state, 

the mighty men of 


such comradeship ar 
sion. It his last 
his last meeting with 


was 


those davs. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL 
J. G. HOLLAND 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled ; 
And the song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every heart is aflame, and the beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King. 


a sa. / 
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CLEVELAND EDUCATION SURVEY 


The first two of the twenty-five volumes of 
the Cleveland Education Survey have just 
been published. This is the most comprehen- 
sive school survey ever made. Yet the report 
is far from being as formidable as the bare 
number of volumes sounds. The volumes are 
small, readable pocket editions of single sec- 
tions or subjects of the entire survey. 

Each booklet will appeal to a somewhat dif- 
ferent audience, as the list of titles indicates. 
The form of publication enables any interested 
person to secure, keep beside him, and read 
easily the particular section appealing to him, 
e. g., “Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon 
Plan” and “The Metal Trades and Education” 
are two of the monographs that will attract 
different readers. 

This making of surveys appetizing carries 
out further than before the very purpose of 
such inquiries. In undertaking this study, The 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation 
stated well their own aim and that of all school 
surveys. The object is to create a strong, well 
informed public opinion in support of an ade- 
quate school policy. Such a purpose can be 
achieved by a most careful study of all the 
salient facts about the public schools and of 
the educational requirements for the most 
common activities and occupations of daily life. 
Then the citizens must be told these facts in 
simple terms. There can be no question but 
that the education of the public will be accom- 
plished by these Cleveland pocket editions 
better than by the usual imposing tomes of 
most surveys. The New York School Inquiry 
of 1911-13 is the only school survey compar- 
able in scope and size of the field with Cleve- 
land’s. The New York report is in three oc- 
tavo volumes of from 820 to 920 pages each, 
weighing a total of fifteen pounds. 

The method of making the different sections 
public also helps on the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the citizens with the survey findings. The 
books appear about a week apart. The most 
important features of each one are presented 
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at a public luncheon called for the purpose and 
attended by some 500. The same day as the 
luncheon the local papers report on the section 
presented. 

The Cleveland Education Survey has studied 
the efficiency of present school work in its 
various aspects as other school surveys have 
done. In addition, the possibilities of training 
for the principal occupations have been thor- 
oughly investigated. The results are based on 
the most complete gathering of facts ever at- 
tempted for such a purpose. About 250,000 
schedules have been filled in for all phases of 
the inquiry. Four hundred thousand individual 


tests of school children have been made, 
marked and summarized. In reporting on 
commercial training, the business careers of 


all graduates of the commercial high schools 
in previous years have been reviewed. The 
preparation and progress of 1,200 other young 
men in clerical work have been studied and 
compared. For the report on metal trades, 
employers and employees of fifty-six establish- 
ments have been interviewed and over one 
hundred occupations analyzed. 

Twenty-five educational leaders of the coun- 
try have served on this Survey staff. They 
represent school systems, universities, schools 
of education, vocational guidance bureaus and 
research foundations. The whole study has 
been directed by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The various special- 
ists have not worked independently, but as 
gatherers of facts to be correlated into sections 
of a complete report. The harmonizing and 
focusing of the Survey has been Dr. Ayres’ 
work. 

While the field work of the Survey will be 
done about December 1, eight months from 
its start, probably April 1, 1916, will be the 
date of publication of the last volume. The 
total cost will be about $30,000. 

The following is the list of sectional re- 
ports :-— 

“Child Accounting in the Public 
Leonard P. Ayres; “Educational Extension,” 
Clarence <A. Perry; “Education Through 
Recreation,” George E. Johnson; “Financing 


Sche ols,” 


the Public Schools,” Earle Clark; “Health 
Work in the Public Schools,’ Leonard P. 
Ayres; “Household Arts and School Lunches,” 


Alice C. Boughton; “Measuring the Work of 
the Public Schools,” Charles H. Judd; “Over- 
crowded Schools and the Platoon Plan,” S. O. 
Hartwell; “School Buildings and Equipment,” 
Leonard P. Ayres; “Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children,” David Mitchell; “School 
Organization and Administration,’ Leonard P. 
Ayres; “The Public Library and the Public 
Schools”; “The School and the Immigrant”; 
“The Teaching Staff,’ Walter A. Jessup; 
“What the Schools Teach and Might Teach,” 
Franklin Bobbitt; “The Cleveland School Sur- 
vey” (Summary volume), Leonard P. Ayres; 


“Boys and Girls in Commercial Work,” Bertha 
M.. Stevens; “Department Store Occupation,” 
Iris Prouty O’Leary; “Dressmaking and Muilli- 
nery,” Edna C. Bryner; 


“Railroad and Street 
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: 
Transportation,” R. D. Fleming; “The Build- interfere with anything, and adds near fifty per 
ing Trades,” F. L. Shaw; “The Garment cent. to the floor space of the room. 
Trades,” Edna C. Bryner; “The Metal Trades,” The textile work is by far the best that I have 
R. R. Lutz; “The Printing Trades,” F. seen anywhere and the domestic arts 
L. Shaw; “Wage Earning and Educa- scheme is simply wonderful. Indeed, 
tion” (Summary volume), R. R. Lutz. Miss Rich has set a new pace in most 
These reports can be secured from features of industrial arts. 

the Survey Committee of the Cleveland A day on that hill, with those 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. They matchless views of mountains and val- 
will be sent postpaid for 25 cents per leys, bay and sea, in those buildings, 
volume with the exception of wandering through those shops and 
“Measuring the Work of the Public classrooms, under the inspiration of 
Schools,” by Charles H. Judd, “The those teachers, with the comradeship 
Cleveland School Survey,” by Leonard of those students on the day of gradu- 
P. Ayres, and “Wage Earning and ation, with tonic of a November at- 
Education,” by R. R. Lutz. These mosphere, is a memory that will abide 
three volumes will be sent for fifty forever. 

cents each. All of these reports may 2088 D. emeer And on this day I had the unpre- 
be secured at the same rates from the cedented pleasure and inspiration of 
Division of Education of the Russell the comradeship of O. M. Plummer of 
Sage Foundation, New York City. Portland, Oregon, whose appreciation of every 
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Chicago, Lllinois 





good phase of education, especially of progressive 
education, and most especially of progressive in- 
dustrial education, is a delight. 








SANTA BARBARA NORMAL SCHOOL Bers 


No other location for a state normal school 
is comparable to this at Santa Barbara. It is 
on the brow of a beautiful hill, all about are 
other hills and mountains, below is a beautiful 
city, while near by is Santa Barbara Bay and 
beyond the vast Pacific. 

I wonder if at any other institution one can 
see the sun rise and set in the Pacific Ocean, or 
in any other ocean. And the architecture fits 
the location. 

Miss Ednah Rich is one of the few normal 
school principals in America who has seen a 
great institution born and grow to maturity 
under her genius in conception and masterfulness 
in execution. 

No language, no diagram or photograph can 
give the slightest suggestion as to the beauty 
or adaptability of the architecture and location, 
much less can words portray the skill and art, 
pedagogy and science, adapted and applied in 
the preparation of industrial arts teachers. 

Two plain statements may quicken the 
imagination. There are practically no stairs, but 
inclines lead from one level to another. There 
are a few school buildings in the State of Wash- 
ington that apply the incline, and if my memory 
is not at fault the great high school in South 
Pueblo utilizes the incline on a large scale, but 
Miss Rich is the first, I am quite sure, to utilize 
it in a state educational institution. 

Another highly commendable innovation is 
the putting of a mezzanine floor over half of each 
workshop. It does not affect the light, does not 


THE DAWN STAR 


“Look out and over the hills, 
And what do you see, dear one?” 
“O! a star is shining in the East, 


Almost like the rising sun.” 


“Look out and over the hills, 
And what do you see, dear one?’ 
“T see three travelers in the way, 


With eager haste they come.” 


“Look out and over the hills, 
And watch and let me know, 

Is the wonderful star still shining? 
And where do the travelers go?” 
“Yes, truly the star still shines 

And by its light I can see 

Those men have compassed many miles 


From distant Araby. 


“And now they reach the wayside inn 
And now they enter the door, 
And now a light is shining out 


Such as has not shone before. 


“And the star no longer glows, 
For morning dawns pure and clear, 
And a voice from heaven is saying, 
ss 


‘The Light of the world is here.’ 


—J. P. Washburn, in The Advance. 


20 @-0-@-0- @-0-—______—___ 


The main mission of the pragmatist seems to be to maintain that the world is, 


at least in part, the playground of contingencies.—Sir Henry Jones Glasgow. 





“Hey there! 


Hunch-back Billy! Get a move 
on! One! two! three! fire!” With the last 
word the owner of the taunting voice sent a 
shower of small clods in the direction of the 


school building. 

Poor Billy! Life held little pleasure for him 
and yet it took so little to make him happy. 
Partially paralyzed from early infancy he went 
about on crutches. There were eight children 
in the home, seven of whom were strong and 
vigorous, so he was accustomed to dodging. He 
evaded the f clods thrown by his tor- 
mentor, by hurrying around the corner of the 
big building. In the 1ush for shelter his crutches 
slipped and he fell headlong at the foot of the 
steps. Miss Haynes, the primary teacher, saw 


shower 


him as he was picking himself up, and in a tone 
of impatience said to the second grade teacher. 
who happened to be calling on her at 8.50 
a. m:— 


“I wish those people would keep that young 


one at home. Just the sight of him worries 
me.” 

“Does he learn?” 

“Not much. I don’t think he can. He goes 
around with that eternal smile on his face no 
matter what happens. I don't believe he is 
bright. There he is now, picking himself out of 
the dirt as usual. I hate dirty children.” 

Now Miss Haynes was considered beautiful 
and at first sight of her Billy's eves had filled 
with an unspeakable joy, for he loved beauty. 
Miss Haynes loved beauty t and her eyes 
filled with unspeakable horror when she learned 
that “Hunch-back Billy’s” distorted little form 
was to be in her room. As a primary teacher 
she was a great success. Evervbody in town 


said so. She had a way of making every visit- 
ing mother feel that her little cherub was the 
bright and shining light in the class. She was the 
favorite member of the faculty and received more 
invitations to pink than all of the other 
combined. Naturally then, Billy, with 
his made over clothes (his parents thought any- 
thing would do Billy—he never could be 
much in the world anyway), did not fit into her 
scheme of things and so she 
him a seat, but it the 
room least 
doting 


teas 
teachers 
for 
erudgingly gave 
far corner of the 
would be noticed when 
called to see “the wonderful 
work being done in the primary room.” 


was in 
where he 
mothers 


Billy was interested for a few days in seeing 
what would happen next, but by and by it 
curred to him that he was not receiving a fair 
share of attention. 

“She don’t say a word to me down here and 
she don’t tell me wha: to do, so how do I know 
how to learn by myself? Maybe tomorrow she'll 
have more time. Gee! but she’s pretty.”. Thus 
he would quiet his rebellious spirit daily and go 
back eager and expectant on the morrow. 


oc- 
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One day he overneard a iittle girl with a 
wealth of yellow curls say to Miss Haynes :— 
Miss Haynes! I 
have the dearest little baby sister at home this 
morning. 


“You never could guess, 


Oh, she is the sweetest thing!” 

(Miss Haynes had never 
called Billy “dearie.” He had noticed that.) 
“Isn't that splendid? If you will wait for me to- 
night Ill walk home with I can hardly 
wait to see the little darling. I ‘ust love babies.” 


“Indeed, dearie?” 


you, 


“Oh, goody!” And Golden Hair ran out to 
spread the joyful tidings among her mates. Billy 
thought that at last he could win a smile. He 


cleared his throat 
“Miss Haynes,” 


sister, 


for action. 
sai? he. 
She's a week 
Won't you ¢ 
“Maybe, sometime, 


“[’ve got a new baby 
old. 


yme 9 


too. There’s nine of 
us now. see her?” 

Billy,” and without even 
looking his way, she went into the hall to gossip 


with the other te*chers until the bell rang. Billy 
was cruelly disappointed, but he = only said, 
“Humph!” and pounded the floor with his 


crutch. 


lenored by teacher, teased and 


schoolmates, snubbed by 


tormented by 
everyone at home, Billy 
some way lived through his first year at school 
and retained his long suffering good 


nature. 
le yud 


ithers who de- 


When the term ended, there was 
tation on the part of the doting m 
clared, “No one can ever take her 


lamen- 


There 
which flower girls 
and ring bearers figured, but no Billy. He did 


not have clothes good enough to allow him to 


. 95 
piace. 


was a big church wedding in 


even sit in a pew during the ceremony. 
On the first the fall Billy 
peeped in at the door of the primary 
Miss Stevens, the new teacher, did 
at first 


day of term, slyly 
room. 
not see him 
said to himself: 


“She isn’t much of 


and he 


a looker, but I ‘spose they 


can't all be pretty.” Just then she caught sight 
of him. 

“Good morning, laddie,” said she. “Are you 
leoking for me?” Billy almost fell over, he was 


» astonished to hear a voice speaking pleasantly 
to him. 

“Come, we'll find a seat.” 

She took his from his’ shoulder 
ushered him into the room. 


bag and 


“I'm going to put vou right here in front of 
my desk. I want are 
coing to be great chums.” 

She did not say that 
the front of the room so that he would not have 
sc much walking to do. She did not look at 
Before Billy knew it he felt as if 
he had been associated with he: all the days of 
his life. How the hours flew bv! How nice to 
be treated like other children! Biily lived through 
the night only that he might go to school the 
day. : the school 
: follow 


vou close to me, tor we 


she wanted him to sit in 


even 
his crutches. 


next Fashions change on 


ground, too, and children are as eager to 
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them as are their elders. Miss Stevens was not 
given to calling on her co-workers as much as 
her predecessor had been. Perlraps she lacked 
sociability. She went to the playground with 
Billy instead, and started games in, which he 
could join. The other children seemed not to 
understand the new order of things at first, but 
when it became evident that little courtesies 
shown Billy were “quite the thing,” they vied 
with one another in kindness to him. Once 
someone called, “Hunch-back Billy!” in the old 
taunting way, but, “Aw, cut it out! He ain’t to 
blame,” from the biggest bully in the school 
ended it forever. 

Billy’s pockets bulged with trinkets donated 
by the other boys. When they played “Black 
man” two boys displaced his crutches and one 
on each side of him helped him safely to the op- 
posite base. He no longer thumped his way. to 
and from school by means of crutches. Someone 
brought a little wagon, and in it, with a highly 
favored satellite as horse and the rest of his 
retinue as footmen, his coming and going be- 
came grand triumphal marches. Taunting 
cruelty gave way to human kindness and every 
pupil in the school was benefited by the change. 

The teachers no longer eyed Billy question- 
ingly, but smiled and spoke kindly to him. “Miss 
Stevens’s shadow” they called him. “No, my 
sunbeam,” said she. “When those forty-seven 
children get to wriggling and my nerves are 
about to snap, I look at his patient little face. 
He smiles at me as if to say, ‘Never mind. It 
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will soon be over. Only one day at ‘a timé’ 
Then I think that if he with all his trials can ‘be 
patient, surely I should: not lese heart.” 

Two years ‘passed and’ the!’ second . grade 
teacher was learning to love Billy, too. But one 
winter morning he came early especially, to, see 
Miss Stevens. 

“Miss Stevens,” he said. “What do you, think? 
We've got,a mew baby at our house.” 

“You. don’t say so, laddie! ; Isn't, that fine?” 

“Qh, we,didn’t need it at all....We already had 
one that isn’t very old. . There’s ten ,of us now. 
You don’t know any good names for boys, do 
you? We've got to name him something.” 

“Yes, I Know lots of names. How is Henry?” 

“We've got a Henry.” 

“Allen?” 

“T don’t dike that, very well.” 

“Joseph?” 

“We've got a Joe.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. I'll make a list 
of all I can think of and you come to my room 
for it before you go homie tonight.” 

“All right) That’s fine. Say; Miss’ Stevens, | 
want to tell you sonmiething! You know’ that, first 
teacher I had, she put me way back-in that. cor- 
ner yonder and just let ‘me be. I used to think 
she was pretty, but she’s—a—, sav, she’s:an ugly 
old nigger ’side 0’) you.” 

And yet as a primary teacher Miss, Haynes 
was a great success. Everybody in town, said 
so. I wonder: if, after /all,: beauty,.is only skin 
deep. I don’t know. You tell 
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STARTING THE CHILD ARIGHT IN LANGUAGE—-CIIL.) 


PROFESSOR HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


University of Utah, Author of ‘Live Language Lessons.” 


CREATIVE VERSE 


But how do you. “open the way for.creative 
verse work?” “What steps do you take?’—are 
the questions that are constantly coming to us. 
“Why,” say many teachers, “I never wrote a line 
of verse in my life; how can I lead my pupils to 
do it?” 

It may be of comfort to such readers -to 
know that most of the poems here given were 
produced under the lead of student-practice 
teachers, who had never taught a lesson in 
language before they tried this work. No 
teacher should therefore despair. 

The first thing necessary is to believe you 
can; the second, make the attempt. 

We should advise that verse work be not 
attempted, however, below the third grade. 
And here let it be largely composite work— 
that is, poems composed by the whole class 
under the lead of the teacher. 


There may be. many ways of beginning this 
work with children. The, general method, 
however, that has brought best returns with 
us, is illustrated in the following 

Suggestive Lesson—Lead the children ‘to 
talk freely about some subject within which all 
have had experience; for example, The Birds. 

What birds do you know best? 

What kind of bird is the robin? 

Cheery, bright breasted, lively, social. 

Describe the sparrow. 

Chatterbox, saucy, daring, quarrelsome. 

And the humming bird. 

Dainty, tiny, busy. 

What words suggest the eagle? 

Bold, strong, fierce. 

A few ‘moments of such work brings the 
children to feel the spirit of the various” birds, 
and makes them ready for” the next “step, 
which is 

Composite Verse.—Draw from the children 








descriptive lines. They may be led to describe 
the humming bird, for instance, as a: 

“Dainty sprite,” 

“Merry little buzz-bird,” 

“Little airy fairy.” 

When some stich rhythmic lead has been 
given, begin to build upon it. 

Where do we see the “little airy fairy”? 
Yes: “Among the blossoms.” What is it do- 
ing? “Gathering honey.” How does he seem 
to feel? “Merry, happy.” Very well. Now, 
let us try to picture him in words. 


“Little, airy fairy.” 
Add a line now, suggesting how busy he is:— 
“Darting ’mong the blossoms.” 
Will that do? It doesn’t quite blend with 
our other line, does it? Try another word for 


“blossoms.” Mary suggests “flowers.” Henry 
wants to change “darting” to “flitting.” 


“Flitting ‘mong the flowers.” 


That goes better: now give another line. 
“Eating honey from the blossoms.” 


Yes, that is what he is doing—but does that 
suggest our dainty bird? How does he seem 
to eat? “Sips,” says Nellie. “Sipping honey” 
—will that do? Can you change “honey” to 
another word? “Nectar” you suggest; it might 
do; but try again. “Sweets.” That seems 
better. “Sipping sweets from the blossoms.” 
Will “blossoms” do? What do we “sip” from? 
“Cups.” Has the humming bird a “cup”? 
What kind? Yes; a “dainty cup,” indeed. 
Now give the line:— 


“Sipping sweets from dainty cups.” 


Does that..suggest , our “little airy fairy” 
betttedl Now addi # tine to complete the stanza. 
“Through the ieee hours.” That may do. 
It sounds a little trite, but let us put our lines 
together and try it:— 


“Little airy fairy, 

Flitting ‘mong the flowers, 
Sipping sweets from dainty cups 
Through the golden hours.” 


Rather dainty and lively, isn’t it? We mich: 
retouch’ it and make it better; but let each one 
try now to create another stanza of his own 
about some bird. What bird would you like 
to sing about, Mary? “The robin.” Very 
well. And you,’ Charles?. “The | eagle.” Go 
ahead and make us: feel his strength. Will 
would like to take the “jolly old crow”? That’s 
a jolly swhject.. What other birds have: we? 
The blackbird, seagull, mourning dove, meadow 
lark, and Johnny Sparrow, too. Now all try 
to be poets. 

The children, thus stimulated, usually 
merrily. The teacher, alive and 
their efforts, should pass about the class, en- 
couraging, suggesting, but leaving the chil- 
dren’s work as spontaneous and original as 
possible. 

What has been suggested about birds can 


work 
interested in 
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also be done. with flowers, brooks, autumn, 
spring, winter and a host of other subjects of 
general interest. 

Such creative verse work is a most valuable 
exercise for a child. It stimulates a proper 
pride in the use of choice words. It opens his 
eyes to the artistic touches in poetry. It gives 
him the author’s joy, creating in him a desire 
to compose. It helps him to acquire clearness 
and harmony, not only in verse, but in prose. 
All his other language work is bettered by it. 

Let it not be thought, however, that verse 
work is the all-in-all in language lessons. It is 
simply one phase of the training, picturesque 
anc stimulating, but not sufficient to give the 
child all he needs. It should be used in. con- 
nection with his prose work, vocabulary 
building, grammar lessons, and other exercises 
te bring about the effective use of language. 

Most of the results from the children in verse 
work will be but jingle. Occasionally, how- 
ever, some child will reveal the. true. poetic 
touch, as the following little poems attest:— 


THE ROBIN. 


The robin lives in the cherry tree, 
Just as happy as he can be, 
Cheerup! cheerup! cheerup! 
The rosy cherries are juicy and ripe, 
To the robin’s family a great delight, 
Cheerup! cheerup! cheerup! 
—Emily Brinton (age twelve). 
THE AIRSHIP. 
A whiz, a whir, and into ‘the air, 
See the wonderful aeroplane rise, 
It soars and circles and dives and dips 
In the way that the seagull flies. 
A shout, a cry, the watchful crowd ° 
Throw up their caps in mirth, 
, Then as a bird sinking down te. rest 
She soars, and sinks to the earth. 
—Isabel Bacon (age eleven). 


One boy spent several hours composing the 
following little lyric. Observe how he makes 
the stream wind its way:— 


THE, MEADOW, BROOK. 
Through the meadow, rippling and dancing, 
Came the little brook, slipping and glancing: 
Across the fields so gracefully gliding, 
Along whose banks the daisies are hiding, 
On the banks so pretty and green, 
Where the blackbirds chatter and sing, 
Till the sun is low and the sky turns red. 
And the little birds think it is time for bed. 
—Herman Palmer (age eleven), 
Listen also to the music of this little poem 
by a sixth-grade girl. Catch the spirit of the 
dancing stream :— 


THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


I float and I splash forever, 
I never get tired of play. 
I babble and leap o’er the pebbles 
Throughout the sunny day. 
On my banks the violets hover 
Just to catch one sparkling drop 
Of my water that shines like silver 
As I flow and I never stop. 
—Natalie Walker (age eleven), 
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APPRECIATION OF APPRECIATION 


Gladys Ethel Murphy of the Napa, California, high 
Bs; won a prize of fifty dollars offered by Ginn & Co., 
publishers., for the best essay written by a high school 


upil in appreciation of their exhibit at the Panama Paci- 
c Exposition. We select sample paragraphs from the 
essay, which is published in full by Herr agner inthe 
Western Journal of Education. The paragraphs selected 
are of general educational interest. We are pleased 
to publish this for no other reason than to show 
what a high school can do in 1915.] 

This is a wonderful age in which we live. 
We marvel at the achievement of man—that 
which has been wrought by the toil and genius 
and sacrifice of the race and brought together 
in this year, nineteen hundred and fifteen, that 
the world may bear witness to the progress of 
the ages. And in the whole scope of activities 
détnonstrated at the Panama Exposition there is 
not an instance shown where the progress has 
been more marked or the influence of that 
progress as wide spread and beneficial as in 
the making of textbooks. Here is the force 
that has blazed the trail of progress. “‘As a man 
thinketh—so is he.” Etucation made attractive, 
vitalized and brought within reach of all is the 
secret of achievement. Such has been the work 
of America’s éducational publishers and in it the 
fitm of Ginn & Company has held a leading, a 
conservative, am honorable part. Their exhibit 
in the Palace of Education ‘is modest, but: repre- 
sentative—lacking entirely the spirit of com- 
mercialism which would make it merely an ad- 
vertisement of the firm; it is an educational 
demonstration, an illustration and a’ revelation. 

The collection of old books which opens to 
us “The portals of the past” is rare indeed. 
It is also valuable, bringing to us a just appre- 
ciation of literary treasures—the common heri- 
tage of all—and a realization of their relation 
to modern educational development. It is a 
long step from the Horn-Book of the fifteenth 
century to the artistic, attractive Cyr’s Primer 
of today. We have advanced very far beyond 
the period there represented and the intervening 
stages of development have been many. The 
Battle-Dore took, the place of the Horn-Book: 
others followed in quick succession till we come 
to that first fantastic attempt in Phonetic Read- 
ing, the Phonetic Primer. Crude, indeed, were 
those first. attempts, pitifully. crude; yet each 
marked a shght advance over the one which 
preceded it. Thus they are mile stones along 
the highway of educational progress. 

Of especial interest to us is that textbook 
which the American feels is peculiarly his own. 
breathing as it does the very spirit of our 
Puritan forefathers, The New England Primer. 
We are proud of the age that is there repre- 
sented; proud of its dauntless men whose lives 
were so greatly influenced by that stern volume; 
proud of the book itself as a memoir of those 
early days. But “The old order changeth,”’ the 
days of the New England Primer as a textbook 
are gone, and we have passed on to an age 
when the needs and capabilities of childhood are 
the dominating factors in the selection of ma- 
terial for our primers. 
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By ‘thé latter part of ‘the tifefeenth century 
we find a goodly nufibér’ of" fextbooks being 
published which held much accurate inSfrtictidn? 
but... the ..probing . of..their. dreary,,.unattractive, 
depths could be nothing but drudgery to the 
vivacious. young American; They held, nothing 
to attract or inspire. But again “The old order 
changeth.” The average small boy opens his 
history with some reluctance, but his attention 
is instantly caught and held by. a pictureol 
automobiles and airships. Thenceforth.. the 
history and the small boy are friends; arnd“How 
much more we all accomplish along the “lites 
which we enjoy. 

Not only do we find illustrations: which are in- 
teresting and instructive, but that «which is a 
liberal education in itself, the reproduction of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces in. art. There 
is.that element of the artistic which wneofiseiously 
influences and inspires; just asthe charm and 
Purity of literary style has an influence that will 
tell far more wpon the tives of the students than 
the facts that are stated. There is so, much 
which passes for literature in the .world today. 
that..is sordid and commonplace that Young 
America, sorely, needs, the study of the, best lest 
she cultivate a taste for that which is not Worthy 
the name. If ‘the textbook can but raise the 
standard of American literature and instill into 
those who will be the men and women of tomor- 
row a love for that which is purest and best then 
has it shaped” the destiny ‘of the nation. 
Education’ in itself is not an end but the means 
to an end. It is a tool for the moulding of 
character and such it is being made by the 
modern textbooks. The lesson as there set 
forth ‘is not a'mere schoolroom hypothesis | to 
be crammed in view of examination day and 
speedily forgotten, but a fixing of ideals, a train- 
ing Of the mind to new depths of thought... (It 
is indeed preparation for place in the. great 
thronging world, 

The evolution of this modern form of. text- 
book is a wonderful thing and to the uninitiated 
astonishingly complex. . Ours is an, age of, spe- 
cialization. The ‘“Jack-of-All-Trades”’ is.)no 
longer a factor in the industrial world and 
least of all in the educational puwhlishing con- 
cern. Today every detail of textbook making 
is in the hands of men especially trained to give 
to that one part, however insignificant, the, mas- 


ter’s touch. Modern textbooks, .are the 
product of: the. combined ‘skill, of . many 
masters. 


Material of a.kind may be easily 
obtained, but to find that which is best from 
every standpoint—the author with the ability to 
vitalize his nuaterial, the illustrations which rep- 
resent the highest type of art—such work. re- 
quires tireless research. And when the material 
is secured the book is but launched. Through 
the hands of trained proof-readers to the expert 
who gives minute attention to. mere manufactar- 
ing details—on through various stages’ it passes, 
Two primers are shown in this booth; one 
fresh from -a_ state printing press and) 


(Continued on page 638.) 
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KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In 1838, before there was a normal school in 
the. United States, the first state, superintendent 
of. Kentucky. made a plea for normal schools ; his 
successor, in 1839, emphasized that appeal, and 
the third state superintendent went so far as to 


‘urge. the immediate (1842) establishment, 


of a state normal school at Bowling Green! 

Nevertheless, it was not until 1906 that the 
state provided for normal schools, locating one 
of them‘ at Bowling Green (!) and the other at 
Richmond. 


; BOWLING GREEN. 

Bowling Green has an unrivaled site over-look- 
ing’ the city ‘with a landscape from every angle 
that is unsurpassed, if, indeed, it is equaled in va- 
riety and beauty of hills and valleys, fields and 
forests. 

The main building fills the requirements of such 
a’site, being by far the best building devoted to 
education in the state. It is stately and nobly 
beautiful. 

The school at Bowling Green was opened only 
eight years'ago, yet its enrollment places it in 
size beyond nine-tenths of the state normal 
sehools ‘east of the Alleghanies. 

President H. H. Cherry is almost universally 
known throughout the state and his personal 
popularity is so great that he would undoubtedly 
have been elected governor had not the temper- 
ance question loomed so large that personal 
popularity and personal fitness are to be side 
issues, hence, probably, his declination to enter 
the ‘contest. 

Eight years are all too few for an institution 
to both ‘become great and greatly establish a 
professional personality, but one feature has been 
as thoroughly established as though the Bowling 
Green normal school was fifty-eight instead of 
eight years old. It is already one of the great 
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musically devoted. normal, schools of the country, 


drawing almost limitless crowds from far and 
near to its wnrivaled musical festivals. 
RICHMOND. 

In a city of six thousand population, with a 
campus unequaled in combination of size, lawn, 
trees and waving undulation, with less than nine 
years of history, Dr. John Grant Crabbe has en- 
rolled 1,600 students this year, a larger number 
than has ever been enrolled in any other ‘state nor- 
mal school east of the Mississippi in the South, and 
east of Illinois and Michigan in the North, and 
Richmond has scarcely begun its growth. , Its 
agricultural department with a new farm of 120 
acres has not begun to draw from the blue grass 
country, and the boundless mountain country has 
searcely heard of the possibilities of Richmond, 

Never did a state normal school open its doors 
to so many native Americans with good blood, 
earnest desire, determined purpose as has the 
Richmond Normal School. 

Richmond is one of the blueblood cities, and 
one of the oldest settlements of Kentucky. To 
the mountaineers, life in Richmond was as far 
removed as Heaven is from the men Billy Sun- 
day doesn’t like, but now for twelve dollars a 
month a mountaineer can touch elbows with blue- 
grass youth among the bluebloods of Richmond. 

For the first time since the hardy pioneers went 
up into the mountains from Virginia, young men 
and maidens can associate on equal terms with 
the very elect, and take home with them a diploma 
as gilt-edged as that of any sheepskin handled by 
any teacher. 

This student’s market is as good as that of the 
youth from Frankfort or Lexington, because he 
can exchange physical vigor at the pole jump, 
hurdle race and hammer throw for cheers that 
are louder and longer than those won by 
thoroughbreds in their accurate conjugation and 
correct declensions. 

It was Dr. Crabbe whose whirlwind campaigns 
won for Kentucky, while he was state superin- 
tendent, state-wide devotion to better things for 
the schools, and that same spirit is sending a thrill 
of aspiration through the young people of the 
sixty-nine counties of central and eastern Ken- 
tucky. 


TEACHER-PATRON ASSOCIATIONS 

One of the interesting and remarkable features 
of the education of the day is the sudden ex- 
pansion of the Teacher-Patron Associations. The 
movement started slowly. Like new movements 
generally it was often abused at first and still 
is sometimes, but on the whole it is made capable 
of great public and educational service. The 
latest great success that has come to our notice 
is in Muskogee, Oklahoma, where it is a Patrons’ 
Association rather than Mothers’ meeting. 
There are twelve district associations which are 
united in a City Federation. On the executive 
committee of the Federation are a father, a 
mother, a teacher and the superintendent of 
schools. 

The difficulty has always been to interest the 
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fathers in such \ateassociation. The meén usually 
think that it is a woman’s job, but in Muskogee 
the men are on the job as well as the women. 

The twelve district associations hold six meet- 
ings each in the year, and the Federation holds 
three meetings. The first Federation meeting 
of the year is primarily an acquaintance gather- 
ing, a get-together affair with attractive music 
by the high school and refreshments furnished 
by the domestic science department. The second 
meeting is a demonstration affair in which 
every schoolin' the city ‘furnishes' 4 part of the 
program. The third meeting 1s a public func- 
tion of much interest as an educational influence. 
At the first series of district meetings this year 
more than 1,500 patrons were in attendance. 
Each of the meetings had the same subject for 
discussion and many patrons took an active part. 

“The Problem of Home and School Co-oper- 
ation: (a) How the home may help in school 
matters; (b) how the school may help in home 
matters; (c) parent visits to the schools; © (d) 
teacher visits to the home; (e) home study; (f) 
home interference with school duties;  (g) 
school rules and regulations, and their relations 
to the home,” 

The Teacher-Patron Year Book is the most 
complete and suggestive of anything we have 
seen. 


KATE SANBORN* 

Kate Sanborn, who made two delightful 
books by “Adopting an Abandoned Farm” and 
“Abandoning an Adoptéd* Farm,” is a most 
irresistibly ‘ attractive personality because of 
the intensity of her ‘ndividuality. 

Her girlhood days were spent at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, where her father was a leader 
in the faculty. She was an intensive factor on 
the Dartmouth campus. Many of her notable 
acquaintances and friendships were the result 
of those early opportunities. 

Her summers on the “Abandoned Farm,” 
twenty miles from Boston, were always utilized 
for the delight of her personal and literary 
friends. No other home was ever quite so 
unique in arrangement, in equipment, in curios, 
in rare treasures. 

We recall an outing of two days at the 
“Abandoned Farm,” where in the November 
evenings there were -four: blazing open fires, 
each of which would have been glory enough 
for any home. One of her famous Japanese 
servants was fairly busy piling logs on those 
fires. 

The estate, for it was nothing less, was a 
most characteristic park. There were innumer- 
able features, each of which was a study and a 
source of limitless amusement. 

Her winters, whether in Pasadena, Montclair, 
or New York, were made as attractive to her 
friends as were her summers on the “Aban- 
doned Farm.” But that which endeared her to 
her friends more, perhaps, than anything else, 


‘Memories and Anecdotes.”” By Kate Sanborn. New York: G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net. 
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were her “occasions” at the “Abandoned 
Farm,” where we have met several noted peo- 
ple whom we would never have met elsewhere. 
They were always “Occasions,” with a capital 
“O.” Fun, such fun as one could have nowhere 
else, and big men sad women became frisky 
children for the day. 

The serious side o! her life has been the 
writing of books that were not serious and 
lecturing about “The Wit and Humor of Wo- 
men,” in which there was no. opportunity for 
seriousness. 

In this very charming “book she writes of 
some eminent men and women whom she has 
known as she has known them. Among these 
are Emerson, Higginson, Wendell Phillips, 
Beecher, Mark Twain, Greeley, Sam Walter 


Foss, Frances Willard, James T. Field and John 
Hay. 





MARGARET SLATTERY’S APPOINTMENT 

Governor David I. Walsh of Massachusetts has 
made his administration educationally noteworthy, 
but in nothing has he placed the state under 
greater obligation to him than in the appoint- 
ment of Miss Margaret Slattery to the State 
Board of Education. Miss Slattery was one of 
the most eminently successful normal school 
teachers of the state until appointed to National 
Sunday School leadership. No woman in America 
has greater success on the platform, and none 
has written more successful books for teachers. 
She will be a great inspirational force on the 
Board of Education, a positive leader of teachers. 
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INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 

My recollections of Dr. Z. X. Snyder . re- 
cently, recalled most vividly the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School at Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and the marvelous transformation there in re- 
cent years. 

After going on in the even tenor of its way 
for nearly half_a century it has come to be the 
largest school in the State, or the second larg- 
est at the least, and one of the most attractive 
normal school equipments in the country. 

Its claim is in the fact that it is so different. 
There is an air about it that gives it a rare 
personality. The dining hall is probably the 
largest and most attractive State Normal School 
dining room in the, country. lt is neither up 
stairs nor down stairs, but on the main. floor, 
light, airy, cheery. 

What was the dining hall for nearly half a 
century is now the. loveliest social hall we, have 
seen in a nortnal school. It is not. the ordinary 
set-piece room, but a room for rest and comfort, 
surrounded with a corridor which is utilized for 
charming retreats, always to be within view and 
yet never to be intruded upon. It is charming 
in the extreme, and yet “safety first” was never 
better illustrated. 


Doctor Ament has demonstrated his genius 
as an wpbuilder, as a promoter, as a leader. His 


catalog-prospectus is far and away more mag- 
nificent than any companion piece we have ever 
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seen. It is the height of artistic effect, and is 
attractive in subject matter and in effective 
presentation. 

Business is business twelve hours a day for 
300 days in the year, and education educates 
in every department. 

But above all business, completeness of equip- 
ment and charm of setting, indoors and out, is 
the devotion of aluinni, students, faculty and 
community to Miss Leonard, Miss Jane E. 
Leonard, who has been the guide, adviser and 
teacher of more rormal school young ladies than 


has any other woman in America. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ENGLISH 


[One of the most suggestive teachers of English with 
whose work we are familiar is Professor N. L. Nelson, 
Provo, Utah. We give a few phases of the study of “Hy- 
patia.” We are not giving many of his admirable schemes, 
but a few that are out of the ordinary, either in method 
or in achievement. ] 


Professor Nelson asks for the definition of 
fifty words used in “Hypatia” that the student 
thinks he should know discriminatingly. In ex- 
amining the notebooks one finds many illuminat- 
ing definitions, but of much greater significance is 
the variety of words selected by the students. 

When the teacher selects fifty words they all 
define somewhat mechanically the words se- 
lected for them, but when they select their own 
fifty words they really think of the meaning of 
several times fifty words, defining those which 
are to them most in need of clear thought. There 
is great originality in defining under these con- 
ditions, each student revealing his difficulty 
rather than quoting the dictionary. 

Another feature was having each student copy 
into his notebook unusual passages in “Hypatia” 
with which he agrees. We ‘give a few from one 
student’s notebook :— 

“There are a good many things written which 
we do not find it convenient to remember.” 

“The wise man will throw away no lesson be- 
cause the book is somewhat torn and soiled.” 

“Many a man in his haste to fly from friends 
without him, forgets to close the door of his 
heart against worst friends who are ready to 
harbor within him.” 

“How can a man fight for God outwardly when 
he is fighting against him inwardly?” 

“It is so pleasant to be happy and praised and 
loved, and to see happy faces around you.” 

Another specialty with Professor Nelson is 
the study of character. Each student gives his 
characterization of many of the persons in 
“Hypatia.” 

One suggestion was “What virtues do you find 
in Peter the leader? What vices?’ Among the 
“vices” one student enumerated these among 
others: “We do not like his sly, prying manner, 
... He lets his jealous, suspicious disposi- 
tion get the better of him and at last gets so 
sanctimonious and long faced that he doesn’t 
use common sense, but becomes .a fanatic over 
religion.” 

Another interesting series of papers in English 
compares civilization in the time of “Hypatia” 
with civilization today. 
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HONOR MISS PUNCHEON 


Miss Katherine E. Puncheon, principal of the 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, has been 
unanimously and cordially elected to the presi- 
dency of the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
She 1s the first woman to be thus honored. She 
is everyway worthy of the honor, and everyway 
equipped to honor the Association that elected 
her. 

—— 0-0 0-0-8 
GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS* 

“Government and Politics of the German Em- 
pire” is the first of an important series of govern- 
ment handbooks in which will be found, carefully 
winnowed, all that is latest and best, authori- 
tative and attractive, regarding the governments 
of the world. 

In this book, without a tint or shade of the 
non-neutral, will be found a reliable and readable 
account of the one government about which, for 
good or for ill, more is being said and thought 
at the present time than of any other government 
in the world. 

It is a great public and educational service that 
the World Book Company is rendering all Ameri- 
cans in this handbook, and the editorship is 
abundant guarantee that all governments will be 
treated as faithfully and fruitfully as in this 
case. 





* “Government and Politics of the German Empire.’’ By Fritz- 
Konrad Kruger. Goveroment Handbook Series edited by David P. 
Barrows and Thomas H. Reed. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company. Cloth. Ilustrated. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Columbia University has a faculty of 962, 
which is a larger enrollment than most colleges 
in the United States had prior to ten years ago 
and more than some very good colleges now 
have. 

The student enrollment is 16,172, which is a 
city in itself. There are states that have no 
city with a population as large as this, other 
states with only one city as large as Columbia’s 
enrollment, and several that have not more than 
two or three cities with 16,172 in the population. 
This is not only the largest enrollment of any 
university in the United States, but it is twice the 
enrollment that ‘Columbia had a short time ago. 
The university era has arrived. 
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If religion wrecks Wirt in New York it will be 
cause for regret. His fundamental idea is a great 
pedagogical vision, and it is too bad to have it 
jeopardized by the economic and religious riders 
which it is trying to carry. 

The Junior high schools are just as firmly es- 
tablished as are the colleges. 


Sanitation is greatly improved in country as 
well as city schools. 


The county superintendent with an automobile 
is highly efficient. 

February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE CRUSHING OF SERBIA. 

The belated attempt of the British and, French 
troops to relieve Serbia has completely failed. 
The Serbian armies, defeated in battle after battle 
by the Germans, Austrians and Bulgarians, but 
fighting obstinately to. .the last, have been 
scattered and nearly annihilated. The British 
and French troops have fought gallantly against 
heavy odds, but have been driven back upon 
Greek soil. The Bulgarians are boasting that 
not a single hostile soldier is to be found in 
Macedonia, and that Macedonia is “freed”; and 
the boast is measurably true, at least for the time. 
But a day of reckoning will come when adequate 
British and French re-enforcements are landed 
at Salonica, and the new Russian army. is in 
motion ; and when the results are figured up, after 
the last shot is fired, it may be that both King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria and King Constantine of 
Greece will rue their perfidy. 


A SPLENDID RECRUITING RALLY. 

It speaks to the credit of the British that, at 
the moment when conditions were darkest in the 
Balkans, at the Dardanelles, and in far-off Mes- 
opotamia, the recruiting fervor throughout Eng- 
land was at its height, and volunteers by the hun- 
dred thousand were coming forward to answer 
the country’s call. The last two weeks of Lord 
Derby’s recruiting scheme were successful be- 
yond all expectation. Men enlisfed in masses; 
whole staffs of mercantile houses taking the oath 
togethet, and clerks from the great banks march- 
ing in a body to the recruiting stations. Men of 
all ranks and stations were moved by the 
patriotic impulse. It looks as if the day of the 
“slacker” were Over. 

NO MINCING OF WORDS. 


Thére is certainly no mincing of words in the 
American note to Austria-Hungary, protesting 
against the sinking of the Ancona. A “violation 
of the principles of international law and of hu- 
manity,” “wanton slaughter of defenceless non- 
combatants,” an “outrage,” “an illegal and inde- 
fensible act,” “inhumane and barbarous,” “ab- 
horrent to all civilized nations’—these are some 
of the words which Secretary Lansing used to 
describe the torpedoing and sinking of the An- 
cona while there were a number of persons on 
board. And they are all true words; and calcu- 
lated to make an impression even at Vienna ana 
Berlin. But they would doubtless make more 
of an impression if reparation for the tragedy of 
the Lusitania were not now about eight months 
overdue. The United States “demands” that the 
Austro-Hungarian government denounce the 
sinking of the Ancona, punish its commander, 
and make reparation for the loss of American 
lives. If these demands are not met within a 
reasonable time, the next step, logically, will be 
the severance of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Austria-Hungary. 


THE AUSTRIAN REPLY. 
The Austrian reply is as evasive, vague and 


unsatisfactory as it could well be. It questions 
the authority for the facts alleged; professes ig- 
norance of the official correspondence with Ger- 
many, to which the American note alluded; de- 
clines, in any case, to be bound by it; imvites the 
United States to draw up the individual legal 
maxims which the commander of the submarine 
is held to have violated; and declares plainly that, 
even if the American representation is correct at 
all points, and its judgment is based on the most 
rigorous legal interpretation, there are no suf- 
ficient reasons for blaming the submarine com- 
mander or the Austrian government. The tone 
of the reply is almost insolent; at least, it barely 
keeps within the limits of ordinary diplomatic 
courtesy. 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL GRIEVANCE. 


The forcible removal by the French cruiser 
Descartes of six Austrians and Germans from 
the American steamships Carolina, Coamo and 
San Juan creates a new international grievance 
of large proportions. The steamships were 
halted off Porto Rico, and,in the case of the 
Coamo at least, the cruiser fired solid shot to 
halt her. According to a statement made by 
the French lieutenant who boarded the Coamo, 
official orders have been given to take all sub- 
jects of Germany and her allies from ships’ crews 
and passengers. This proceeding is closely in 
line with the action taken by the United States 
during the Civil war in removing the confederate 
commissioners, Mason and Slidell. from a British 
ship. The United States afterward disavowed 
that proceeding and apologized for it; but there 
was more excuse for it than for the action of the 
French cruiser, which is directed against all Ger- 
man subjects. The formal protest against this 
action, which the United States has sent to Paris, 
can hardly be disregarded. 


A CONCESSION TO THE RAILROADS. 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not regard it as a part of its duty to cripple 
the railroads of the country is indicated anew in 
its decision permitting increases in passenger 
fares on western railroads. Not all the increases 
asked for were granted, but those that were pro- 
nounced justified will make a material differtnce 
in the earnings of the roads. The Commission 
held, in substance, that since 1900, the railroads 
have made substantial improvements in passenger 
service for convenience and safety at great ex- 
pense; and that, for such services and facilities 
the carriers should be allowed under reasonable 
fares to earn a reasonable return upon their 
property. The application of this principle to 
particular rates is of less consequence than the 
definite establishment of the principle itself; and 
this seems to be now assured, 


THE “WAR TAX” EXTENSION. 
As was anticipated, Congress, on the eve of 
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APPRECIATION OF APPRECIATION 
(Continued from page 633.] 

the other one of the firm’s own books. Although 
almost identical in content and in general plan 
there is a subtle difference between the two. 
Here and there in the former the coloring of the 
illustrations fails to blend or is a trifle out of 
line—the letters are imperfect. Mere details 
of printing, it is true, yet they show a lack of 
that which the other book possesses—the ele- 
ment of reliability. The process of correcting 
maps is perhaps the best illustration. The need 
of correction in the case shown was not press- 
ing. The map would have measured up to or- 
dinary standards. But that was not enough. 
Time, labor and money were unstintingly spent 
that the finished product might measure up to 
the highest standard, and in this is the ex- 
planation of success and of progress. 

To one who for the first time is brought to 
realize all that the evolution of a_ textbook 
entails there comes a broader, more appreciative 
view of the subject of educatioh. It is indeed 
a fitting inscription to which the book that is 
shown in the making lies open, “America is but 
another word for opportunity.” Here where 
the knowledge gleaned from the ages is gathered, 
vitalized by the individual touch and offered to 
the masses, is indeed opportunity—for all, for 
educational progress has meant not only better 
books but cheaper books, which has enabled the 
reaching of ever increasing numbers. But in the 
demand for a reduction in price lies a grave 
danger. To sacrifice quality to price is poor 
economy. Yet to hold to the highest standards 
in the whirl of competition is not an easy task. 
There is a constant demand for cheaper text- 
books ; that demand is met by a supply expensive 
at any price. States have undertaken the work 
and in every case put out the type of book. for 
which one pays dearly, for true cost cannot be 
ascertained by considering the selling price ex- 
cept in its relation to quality. It is poor econ- 
omy for the builder to lay a cheap foundation. 
And the cost of the best is astonishingly low 
in comparison to that of other types of reading 
matter and the luxuries in which we indulge. 
It is hardly pleasant to face the fact that the 
people of the United States are spending over 
twice as much yearly on chewing gum as on 
texthooks or that the products of the candy 
kitchen call for more than eleven times as much 
money as that of the educational pwhlishing con- 
cerns. There is food for serious thought here 
and in a comparison of the relative values of the 
textbook and a few other types of reading 
matter. 

The popular novel and magazines are ex- 
amples. The cost of their production is much 
less, their selling price is equal to or exceeds 
that of the textbook; yet while there is a con- 
stant demand for the latest novel complaints are 
continually made because textbooks are changed 
in the schools. One of the greatest lessons of 
this exhibit is that the whole fabric of educa- 
tional progress is so interwoven with school 
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and college textbooks that to hinder one is to 
impede the other. Textbooks have blazed the 
way for every past step in the process of educa- 
tional growth. America of tomorrow is in the 
making.: The reflection of the present day atti- 
tude toward the textbook will make or mar the 
future, for as education is dealt with today so are 
the great social problems either solved or per- 
petuated. We are facing the problem of the im- 
migrant. Its solution must be assimilation 
through education. The condition of our poorer 
classes cries for reform, yet lasting betterment 
can only come through the door of knowledge 
for “as a man thinketh ...so he is.” The 
spectre of war casting its grim shadows over the 
civilized world involves the problem of perma- 
nent peace. From the pages of literature its 
solution comes down to us:— 


“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 


Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals or forts.” 


Collectively as well as individually, “We build 
the ladder by which we rise.” Never was the 
opportunity so great or so universal as today 
when the door of knowledge swings wide, and 
as each opportunity is grasped it will become 
a round in the ladder of progress by which 
the world of tomorrow will rise above the plane 
of today. 


10 © Q-e oe —--- — 


REPORT CARDS FOR TEACHERS 


In the Houghton, Michigan, schools, teachers 
as well as pupils “get marked” for their work,— 
not in arithmetic, geography and history, but in 
English, deportment, applied hygiene, teaching 
skill and in several other factors which go to 
make up that unknown quantity, an ideal teacher. 

Teachers are not required to have their parents 
sign their cards, but this is no way lessens the 
eagerness with which the grades are read, for 
from them can be learned definitely their em- 
ployer’s estimate of their efforts and abilities 
and consequently their chances for promotion. 

This “Plan for the Improvement of Teachers 
in Service” has been in operation for three years, 
including this year, and has more than fulfilled 
the punposes for which it was inaugurated. It 
outlines clearly the qualities to be striven for, it 
enables the teacher to know whether he is up 
to the standard or not, and if not, to know pre- 
cisely where the is beiow, and thus it anticipates 
and prevents misunderstandings, and _ furthers 
harmony between the officiary and the teaching 
comps, which is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. These things actually have been accom- 


plished. Whether the efficiency of the teaching: 


force has also been increased by any tangible 
improvement in instructing powers it is not so 
easy to ascertain, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it has not. 

To estimate accurately the worth of a teacher 
is a task requiring omniscience; in the vernacular 


of the pupils, “it can’t be did,” for in dealing 
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with teaching efficiency, “we are dealing with at stance, since Massachusetts is conceded to be 

hree sets of variables—the teacher, the the foremost pioneer in matters educational. Dr 
pupils and the supervisor—and any product of Edward C. Elliot of the University of Wisconsin 
their combination is bound to be a variable.” has embodied a résumé of the plan in his recent 
But any approximation of an estimate is infinitely book, “City School Supervision Teachers are 
to be preferred to the haphazard guessing anxious to secure positions in a school system 


processes which obtain in most school systems where they are promoted on a merit schedule. 


as the basis ot prs motion. Some of the Papers prepare i bv the teachers as 
™.: ere 2 1; nar f + a oP va 2 
[his vital fact is coming to be widely realized, part of the efficiency test are being published in 
. all — 7 acto f sarmpher f vo thea eaekl °? — a . : ge 49 

az rs eviaenced D\ the astounding nuimMpe!} i Tre- LHe Ou il, a no e stat I i Ppudincation. 


¢ } ++ 1? ae Ost? r satilac ’ 
uests Superintendent Ds relie receives tor outiimes f 
of hisplan. These letters, asking for detailed infor- superintendents. For these, and intless other 


ation. come from all states, but the majoritv from indirect reasons, the plan bids fair to be adopte 


mat . e trom alu lirect e 
M- Beieccaiil Re RRM Ee ETS ee Se a a Sa en eee , cout 
Massacnusetts scnoois a most nattering circutm- SNOTTLY Vv every progressive s syste 
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MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION 


‘In American colleges and universities we have gone General military trainiz n scl ; th its um ~ 


ahead of the English in graduate work; but we have ng obedience wou! tr - . antamen. 








sacrifice i the unde rgraduate,” declared Professor Roger istic ft the spirit ‘ e rec estest —_ 2 
B. Merriman of Harvard University, speakingof“the affirmed, adding ‘Te ¢ mpaic se tary 
comprehensive examination in college education” before  instructior shall induce : rs a teachers 
the 1 convention, Association of Colleges and Pre- to  proclain vorous 9 . ec e 
paratory Schools of the Middle States at initar ser g il 
and Maryland, in Philadelphia recently. . ‘ a 
Ww too much’ emphasis tag r : n 
on the courses,” he added. “A good t S 5 t ; 
many college examinations could be ike 
made more general, to test the under- + s ¢ re- 
graduate’s intellectual power rather — ie . 2 
th: s rmatio1 , —— mae 
The curs college courses has , ‘ c. = re 
been the scattering of the students’ i ‘ ’ ng 
ki ge.” commented Dean Andrew : cs . 
R West, Princeton University. ‘sea 
“Studies must be radically interre- **K ; ; ’ 
lated t much elective diminishes 
the unit) yf knowledge.” He advo- 
cated more competent examiners, at > t r - 
least three in a group; and some ratory s t t 


form of preceptorial advice (not to KATHERINE E. PUNCHEON tal man life mor tly than 

lean on) especially as to student’s Principal Philadelphia High r] } . ; ; . , er | 

Sanin Aad , i oy ear “e] lark School for Girls, President : a 

reading al reterred to ne dar Protessor \ n . 3 ta- 
Ke ‘ 2 : Association of Cullegesar d Pre- : ey aal, ‘ 

piace Ol the intellectual side) ot paratory Schools of the Middle ™ re “ > : nm ms 


college training today—‘“the lurking States and Maryland. tary tra t . : rks k 


distrust in the minds of public men and the students to the Educatior systen - tS 

themselves as to the actual value of the educati n system that iestr ‘ 

they are getting.” Director Thomas S. Baker of the s ‘ 
Pe + } nt YT) ~ “ ~L >) of © , . > : oy * * . ‘ a . > - = 
President John MacCracken of Lafayette College urged that the schools prepare Wa . 


1 


whom will fall the burdens o! T t nat at 


(as did Dean West and Professor Merriman.) en- 
dorsed the oral examinations for having “no equal sndition jue t t] war t that 


‘ S 

as a revealer of a student’s capacity to the com-_ jnilitarv training would retar ra cation 

pete examiner That n ] rv tr ‘ 3 S . t 
The effect of the war and the spread of militarism came x : pan pict he , . 

to the front it Spirit d discussions, The pacifists ya Px Bais ic d . i ‘ ~ : the 





had no opponent, General Leonard Wood at the ~~", . 7g 


] 7 1: cence ew or the § A $ : $ ey 
last moment failing to appear as agreed. ' , 
. vi ; Sargent of Harvard said at tt ece 
In a convincing address on military training in schools , paren fentieniie 
tn ee “eitat ; ' students now rec : training, 
and colleges President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford ES : ane ae ae moist, ¢ “ neditee 
° . ° . Vv 1¢ } snouil i Cc 4 > > 2 = aah 
pointed out that even Prussia had rejected the idea. He stonws ect 
1 ‘ ‘ ; , and standards as c >€5 ° . 
said that neither will nor conscience is educated by military . oa y 
, : . should be to $s 5s “aN Ss 


process, which produces instead “acomplete atrophy 


f he individual n 
Ol the bial iduai Sci 


se of right or duty,” aptly . ae ass oie = ue 

“Success in football 1s ke success in t worid, 
teclared Physical Director Walter Camp of Yale; 

ee ‘ I sical A ree aitei a : r 

If you take a sword and draw it afeaasien? payer yl ite : 

“sou have to work hard for a victory and you 


quoting Lowell’s words:— 


And go run a fellow through 
= " 1 
Government won’t answer for it, must gave 4 ou 


God will send the bill to you! “You'll find some ‘muckers’ everywhere,” he declared, 
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earnestly; “but you won't find enough of them at college 
to warrant attacks made against the present college athletic 
system. The ideal boy and the bulwark of ‘pre- 
paredness’ is the boy that can play fair and be 
unselfish. His place is in the team rather than in 
individual contests where he gets a ‘swelled head.” 

The presiding officer was Dr. Hollis Godfrey, head of 
Drexel Institute, where the convention met. 

Simultaneous sessions were held by the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers (Professor CarlF. Kayser, 
Hunter College, New York City, president) ; the Associa- 
tions of Teachers of Mathematics and of the History 
‘Teachers: and the Conferences on Ancient Lan- 
guages and English. Among the speakers were 
Professor W. A. Hervey, Professor F. T. Baker, 
Dr. C. C. Grove. Professor C. Knapp, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor D. M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins; 
Dr. Arthur C. Bryan, High School of Commerce, 
New York city; Professor Helen L. Young, Hunter 
College; Professors J. I. Bennett and S. P. Chase, 
Union College; A. G. H. Spiers, Haverford; S. B. 
Howe, South Side High School, Newark, N. J.; C. 
H. Fisher, West Chester Normal, Pa.; Robert A. 
Maurer, head of history, Washington High Schools; 
Dr. D. M. Melchior, Girard College, Pa., Professors 
A. E. McKinley, W. E. Lingelbach, C. G. Child, C. 
E. McClung and J. P. W. Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania; Jessie FE. Allen, Philadelphia Girls’ 
High School; Professors D. C. Munro and J. E, 
Raycroft, Princeton; and Professor N. P. Vlachos, 
Temple. 

The special committee on college entrance ex- 
aminants, headed by Professor A. L. Jones (chair- 
man admission department, Columbia Univer- 
sity) reported the investigation of four women’s 
colleges (Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith and Vas- 
Sar). Students admitted by examination showed 
fewer failures in the first two years, more grad- 
uates and more in the first third of the graduating 
class than the certificate matriculates. Selected 
men’s colleges are to be examined next year. 

For the first time in its twenty-nine years, the association 
selected a woman president—Miss Katherine E. Puncheon, 
Principal of the Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. Dean 
Eleanor L. Lord, Goucher College, Baltimore, was 
elected to Miss Puncheon’s place on the Executive board, 
which includes President C. A. Richmond, Union College, 
Schenectady, Chancellor E. E. Brown, New York Uni- 
versity, and W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville, Pa. 
Dr. G. W. McClelland, University of Pennsylvania, 
was made secretary. 


———_———— *#--0-@-e- @-0- 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCHEME 
CHARLES S. HARTWELL 

Bro -klyn 
I propose that all high school pupils of tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years in their respective 
elected courses be organized in double sessions 
without formal study periods in the upper two 
floors of the regular high school buildings, and 
that these two sessions be from 8 o'clock to 
42 o'clock, and from 1 o'clock to 5 o'clock, or 
from 8 to 12.30, and from 12.30 to 5. I would 
have the hour from 12 to 1 for lunch at home, 
or in school. If session is four and a half hours 
the school lunch periods would be thirty minutes 
each. The four hours of the session I would 
divide into six periods of forty minutes each, 
with absolute promotion by subject, and the two 
hours of evening school I would divide into 
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three forty-minute periods also. I would or- 
ganize evening sessions like day sessions and 
permit day pupils to attend in evening also when 
desirable. 

The first and second floors oi all high school 
buildings I would organize as junior high 
schools under the same principals, and cover- 
ing seventh, eighth and ninth years. Each 
teacher in seventh and eighth years at least 
would teach two subjects, and this would be 
true in the ninth year also if convenient. By 
putting all pupils over fourteen on double ses- 
sions, and the kindergartens and first vear pri- 
mary pupils also on double sessions part time 
would disappear. In addition to the lower 
two floors of high schools one central elementary 
school building in each district set apart for 
seventh, eighth and ninth year pupils under 
semi-departinental teachers would suffice —New 
York Times. 





-0-@-2- o-0- 
FLAG PRESENTATION AT FRANKFORD 
HIGH SCHOOL 


On Thanksgiving afternoon, there occurred in Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa., what is perhaps the greatest 
demonstration of Thanksgiving for a District High School 
ever witnessed in this country. Twenty thousand people 
gathered in front of the building to witness the present- 
ation of a Bible, lectern and flags by a number of 
patriotic societies and to express their thanksgiving 





for this long and greatly needed opportunity for a 
high school education for their children. 

Frankford was formerly one of the boroughs of the City 
of Philadelphia. It is now an integral part of the city 
proper. 

The high school building is almost completed and will 
be occupied on or before February 1, 1916. For five years, 
some of the boys have been housed in the old mansion on 
the new site and in a temporary, one-story building and 
some old out-buildings. Previous to this students have 
had to go to the Central High School or to the Girls’ High 
Schoollocated in the centre ofthecity. By either of the 
two railroads these schools are about twelve miles from 
Frankford. 

The building will accommodate about twelve hundred 
students—boys and girls. The cost of the building, in- 
cluding plumbing, heating, ventilating, etc., is $747,000; 
furniture, including manual training equipment, $103,000. 
The courses include academic, college preparatory, com- 
mercial, manual training, domestic arts and science and 
physical education. An evening high school is also con- 
templated. 

There is a beautiful auditorium with a stage equipped 
with lights, curtains, etc. a splendid gymnasium and 
provision for a swimming-pool. 

The high school lot comprises three and three-quarters 
acres. An athletic field of five or six acres in close 
proximity will soon be secured. 

The building is one of the finest in the country. The 
faculty, with George Alvin Snook as principal, is one of 
the most efficient and energetic. Back of the Principal is a 
Fathers’ Association—a group of men unique in the his- 
tory of high school activity. This association numbers 
nearly six hundred men. Its services in the marvelous 
organization of this high school have been invaluable. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the Board of Educa- 
tion and to all others who assisted the Board in their 
peculiarly successful efforts to make this splendid high 
school building minister to the efficiency of all lines of high 
school activity. 


R. LB. 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ TO THE CHILDREN: 
By Clara W. Hunt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 156 pp. Price, $1.00, net. ; 

‘he author of “What Shall We Read to the Children” 
is head of the children’s department in the Brooklyn 
Public Library, and her work with children in that 
library has given her a conspicuous position in her 


profession. The scope of the present volume is 
indicated by the following heads: “Fathers and 
Mothers and Children’s Books”; “The Poetry 
Habit”; “Nature Poetry”; “Picture Books”; “Fairy 
Tales”; “Bible Stories”; “Stories that Might 
be True: Some ‘Don’ts’”; “Travel and History 
Books”; “Nature Books”; “Books of Occupa- 
tions and Games”; “Buying the Library,” and 


“When the Little Children Grow up.” The chapters are 
all written in an easy, conversational style, and Miss 
Hunt’s suggestions seem extremely wise and helpful. 


me 


THE ART OF THE STORY-TELLER. By Marie 
Shedlock. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. ; 
Miss Marie Shedlock is inaclassbyherself whenit 

comes to story-telling. She always knows what stories 
to tell and how to tell them. She has done most of her 
story-telling in England, but she has been in the 
States many times and grown-ups and growing-ups 
count that year lacking in some essential element when 
Miss Shedlock has not beenin America. She is an en- 
tertainer, as are all story-tellers, but she is also an 
educator, which some story-tellers are not, as, indeed, 
few are. She is a rare artist as well as an entertainer 
and educator, possessing the art of staying on the 
heights without ever losing her charm for those in 
the lowlands. 


THE QUEST FOR DEAN BRIDGMAN CONNER. 
By Anthony J. Philpott. Boston: Luce & Com- 
pany. Cloth. 251 pp. Price, $1.25. : 
Anthony J. Philpott has had newspaper experience 

as long and as varied as almost any reporter in 

the country, who is still “in the game.” He is 
probably the best educated newspaper man in Bos- 
ton, a student self-educated. He has finally told 
the story his friends have been urging him to tell 
for more than ten years, the story of pretty nearly 
the strangest assignment a newspaper man ever had. 

In 1897 he was told by General Charles H. Taylor, 

of the Boston Globe, to go to Mexico and run down 

the insistent rumor that Dean Bridgman Conner, of 

Burlington, Vermont, had not died in the American 

Hospital in Mexico City and had not been buried 

in that city, as his Burlington parents were in- 

formed by the hospital authorities and by the Ameri- 

can consul. The rumors rose from a dream of a 

friend of the young man who lived in Burlington. 

They were enlarged upon as the case was taken up 

by a famous Boston medium. The case had attracted 

profound attention and little scepticism on the part 
of such scientists as Dr. Richard Hodgson, Professor 

William James, Professor Hyslop and Sir Oliver 

Lodge and others in Europe. Friends of Conner had 

been twice to Mexico and had come back still be- 

lieving the medium and her “controls” were right 
in saying the young man lived a captive in some 

Mexican institution. Philpott was finally told to go 

to Mexico and bring back the boy dead or alive. 

The State Department, the Society for Psychical 

Research, and the Boston Globe combined in fitting 

him with necessary data and power for his quest. 

He went following the messages from the medium 

whole heartedly. The thrilling chapters of his 

book are those which tell of his wanderings to most 
out-of-the-way corners of our _ troubled sister 

Republic. Philpott used his newspaper sense, showed 

persistence common to that profession and thor- 

oughness uncommonly found among its members 
and came back with a story which few believed and 
which was valueless from the traditional newspaper 
view of a story. His work was discredited, even by 
Many on his own paper. He had proven to his 
own satisfaction—and much later on to everyone 
else’s satisfacion—that Conner died just as the hos- 
pital authorities said he had died. The way he 
proved it should be held up as an example for 
students in the eighteen journalism schools now 
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holding forth in this country. This was the story 
Philpott’s newspaper friends urged him to tell in 
complete book form. As a story, it has the charm 
ot fiction and the satisfaction of truth. 

But ior students of abnormal psychology, of 
Spiritism, or of telepathy it has much greater signi- 
ficance, because it is now the leading case in 
psychical research. Philpott’s work made it so, by 
reasoning out to the very roots a clear, concrete 
case of the “spiritistic” theory of @¢mmortality. It is 
a most excellent book for college courses in ab- 
normal psychology. Mind readers will appreciate it, 
perhaps. 

Some day Philpott may tell another story, of a 
quest in New England where he did a little mind 
reading work himself. But for the present he is 
still a “reporter.” But, as Dr. Hodgson admitted 
eventually, he did not know Philpott was “that kind 
of a reporter.” 


LAMBS’ TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. For 
Grades 7-10. (New edition.) With illustrations 
from the Valpy edition of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn 

& Company. Cloth. 362 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Whoever has not read with rapturous delight 
“Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare” has missed some- 
thing out of life that nothing else can make good. 
The reading of the plays themselves will not com- 
pensate for not having read the “Tales” of the Lambs, 
whese literary personality is unrivaled. 

The authors set forth distinctly in their original 
preface their motives in compiling the book, which 
were to interest young people in the story of each 
drama by supplying them with a clear and definite 
outline of each plot, and to aid them in becoming 
familiar with the diction of Shakespeare by re- 
moving difficuities and clearing up obscurities. In 
their new dress the appeal of the tales is much 
heightened by the excellent make-up of the book. 
Of particular interest are the eighteen full-page 
illustrations which have been made from the beau- 
tiful outline plates in the Valpy Shakespeare. The 
convenient size of the volume makes it suitable for 
school and library use, as well as for the child’s 
own bookshelf. All the tales except “Measure for 
Measure” are included in the present edition. 





JOYFUL STAR. Indian Stories for Camp Fire Girls. 
By Emelyn Newcomb Partridge. Boston: Sturgis & 


Walton Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
By mail, $1.35. 
The Camp Fire Girls are as distinctive a phase 


of American  socio-educational 

thing of the twentieth century. 
Gulick and Mrs. Gulick have 

demonstration of the possibility 
its being of incalculable service to young women 
of the home, school or factory and the next step 
is to promote it until the multitude of girls enjoy 
its diversion and profit by its physical, social and 
educational features. It is this latter service that 
Emelyn Newcomb Partridge is rendering so satis- 
factorily in her charming story, “Joyful Star.” 


progress as any- 

Dr. Luther it. 
made a _ complete 
and feasibility of 





GODS AND HEROES. By Robert E. 

Boston: Ginn & Company 

The boys and girls in our schools are fortunate in be 
coming acquainted with Greek and Roman mythology 
through a book so lucidly and charmingly written as 
“Gods and Heroes” by Robert E. Francillon, and fit- 
tingly illustrated by Leas Gallagher. 

When read and interpreted to a school by a compe- 
tent teacher it must become a valuable part of the chil- 
dren’s education. A copy might be a treasure in any 
home. 


Francillon, 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. By 
Alshouse, Saxton, Pa. New York: 
Company. Price, 40 cents. 

A remarkably well written book, and admirably suited 
for reading by the teacher in the public school, and 
for use in the home. The heroes are wisely chosen, and 
their portraits are drawn in felicitous English and in 
attractive yet subdued coloring. 


Herman S. 
The Macmillan 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
a Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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# EDUCATIONAL NEWS «e 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 





Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

27-29: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, New 
York State. Syracuse. Miss M. 
Belle Wilson, Silver Creek, sec- 
retary. 


27-29: Classical Association of New 
York State, Syracuse. Dr. Mason 
D. Gray, East High School, 
Rochester, president; Joseph P. 
Behm, Central High School, 
Syracuse, secretary. 

27-29: New York Science Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. A. J. Car- 
penter, Rochester, secretary. 

27-29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Med- 
ford. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Associatior, Atlantic City. H. J 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’v. 

28-29: Idaho State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Boise. Ivy M. Wilson, 
Boise, state superintendent. 

28-30: Wyoming State Teachers 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

28-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Scranton. 


28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary 

29-30: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Section 
L, Education. Columbus, O. S. A. 
Courtis, Detroit, Mich., secretary. 

30-31: Idaho City and County Super- 
intendents’ Association, Boise. 


JANUARY. 
4-7: Homemakers’ Conference. State 


University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


FEBRUARY. 
10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 


Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 


~ 


11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. E. G 
Doudna, Richland Center, president 

22-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten 
dence, Detroit, Mich. D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec 
retary. 

28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

MARCH. 
10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 


cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, W:llmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors Lincoln, Neh. Will 
Earhart, Pi:tsburg, president. 


APRIL. 


6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 


ers’ Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 

MAY. 


10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD. Under 
the direction of Harvey G. Hatch, di- 
rector of industrial education, West 
Springfield, as noted in The Union, 
considerable stimulus was given to 
home garden work this past sum- 


mer. The most ambitious boy 
raised ninety bushels of onions, 
which he expects to sell at $2 
a bushel, and 6,000 roots of celery, 


which should bring two cents a 
root. Materials and labor that he 
could not furnish himself cost $1.76. 
Several of the other young gardeners 
will clear about $50 as a result of 
their suwmmer’s work. 

CAMBRIDGE. Among the stu- 
dents at Harvard there are a great 
many from foreign countries. China 
and Japan have thirty-two represen- 
tatives. This number gives these 
two countries second and _ third 
places. 

Canada has thirty-seven enrolled 
at Harvard; China comes next with 
twenty-two and Japan next with ten. 
In 1914 China sent eighteen students 
to Harvard and Japan six. It is of 
interest to note that the war has not 
affected the number of Canadian 
students, for Canada sent this year 
as large a number of men as last. 

Final registration figures show an 
increase of thirty per cent. in the 
total number of students enrolled in 
the college and graduate schools; 
this year there are 4,716 men study- 
ing at Harvard University. The 
number of students from Massa- 
chusetts shows a decrease from last 
year England has 6 representa 
tives, Turkey, 6; Greece, 3; India, 3; 
Denmark, 2; South Africa, 2, and 
Germany, 2. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. State Superintendent 
Payson Smith has announced the ap- 
pointment of the ‘two agents tor 
rural education to be employed by 
the State Department under the pro 
visions of the recent appropriation 
made by the General Education 
Board. 

The two agents, who will enter 
upon their new duties January 1, will 
be Harold \ Allan and Miss 
Florence M Hale Mr. Allan had 
been with the state department of 
education for about eight years. re 
signing his position last April to 
take a position with the American 
Book Company in Hartford, Conn 





Miss Hale has been the director of 
training in the Aroostook State 
Normal School at Presque Isle since 
the establishment of that institution 
in 1903. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The Brown Uni- 
versity enrollment has set a new 
high record this year with 1,114 stu- 
dents. There is a net gain of eighty- 
one students, or of 7.8 per cent., over 
the figures of last year, when for 
the first time the thousand mark 
was exceeded with 1,033 registra- 
tions. The last four years show an 
increase of 173 students, or 18.4 per 
cent., ‘the growth beimg shared be- 
tween the undergraduate men’s col- 
lege and the graduate school, with 
gains of twenty per cent. and fifty- 
one per cent. respectively. 

The registration shows: Graduate 
department, 145; undergraduate men, 
765: women’s c lege, 209 

Brown University has recently per- 
fected arrangements for the regular 
admission at mid-year as well as in 
September of new students, candi- 


dates for the degree of A.B. and 
Ph.B. The new plan goes into ef- 
fect in February, 1916, at the begin- 


ning of the next semester, and applies 
also to the affiliated Women's Col- 
lege. Brown is the first of the New 
England colleges to meet the increas- 
ing dumand from the mid-winter 
graduates of high schools and acade- 
mies that they be allowed to enter 
college without six months’ delay. 
To facilitate admission, the Univer- 
sity will hold a special set of entrance 
examinations prior to the opening of 
the second semester Examinations 
conducted under the supervision of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board and certificates issued by 
schools having that privilege, will 
also be accepted 

No extensive change in the pres- 
ent system of continuous year courses 
in the curriculum has been made, a 
special schedule for the new students 
being arranged which will allow them 
to fall in with the general program 
the following autumn. They will be 
able to complete the course for their 
degrees in either three and one half 
r four years. 








CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD. Charles D. Hine, 
secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation, has announced awards in @ 
thesis prize contest inaugurated last 


1 1 x ~le 
summer, open to teachers and schools 


under the state supervision Three 
prizes were Offered by the secretary; 
ne of $20: one of $10, and one of 


$j. There were eighteen subjects 
from which, to select as follows:— 

‘\ Plan for Promoting Teachers 
on Merit.” “Drill—Its Uses and Its 
Limitations,” “Economy of Time im 
the Elementary Schools,” “Essentials 
ef a Good School,” “History of the 
School You Taught, 1914-15," “How 
the Rural Teacher Can Use the Pub- 
| “Payment of Teachers 
“Plan for 


Library.” 
on Asscssment of Merit, 
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Directing and Refining the Occupa- The pupils themselves had grown less old South School and the Wetmore 
tions of Children,” “Relations Be- enthusiastic as they had grown older School buildings caused a loss of 
tween School and Home.” “Retarda- and had come to realize the inade- nineteen classrooms, leaving a net 
tion and Elimination,” “Schools and quacy of the motion picture to por- in of nine, classrooms, which is 
Their Betterment,’ “fhe Community tray, as literature portrays, the deeper 10t sufficient to provide for the in- 
and the School,” “The Ideal Rural truths of life. crease in enrollment. Conditions are 
School and Grounds,” “The One- Mr. Hitchcock is strongly opposed so c ted in the West Side of 


Ra 
n 
I 


ngester 




















R ( y “The Oppor- because of the inability of the motion the town that in the Migeon Avenue 
tunities of the Rural Teacher,” “The picture film to portray the finer emo School it is necessary to have part- 
S Function the School,” “The tions of literature. He illustrated time classes. It was voted to in- 
Teacher a Determining Power in the this by an extended analysis of “The struct the school committee and the 
I f the Child,” “Visible Improve- House of Seven Gables.” Certain selectmen to build a new school in 
ment School in a Year.” exterior facts in this romance could, the western section of the borough, 
Many essays were received. Prizes of course, be portrayed; but how to be done at a time and place best 
wer W as follows, the result futile, how inadequate any attempt suited to the convenience of the com- 
being made public recently :— to portray the deeper or finer pas mittee and selectmen 
First—Miss Edith L. Davis of Blue sions as he shows 
} nue, Harttord, teacl fast =TORRINGTON. A special town MIDDLA ATLANTIC STATES. 
ve ( n D School, Say- meeting, December 9, for the discu 
) vl vt on T) Value f "7 I 
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> buildings this year con CAMDEN The new high school 
West ¢ twenty-eight classroms for the to be erected here very soon will be 
H ting ides, but the discontinuance it e 1 bine > e Gothic 
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SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


Hitchcock, head of the English de- MASSACHUSETTS 

















He defined the motion picture, in a ABLE, INDEPENDENT, READABLE 

d a S 1 ‘creature, some- Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles) 

t ; coarse and tawdry, licensed to 

preach, but lacking in reticence—a Daily (Moraing), $8; Sunday, $2; Weekly, $1 a Year 
verita Circe, who is in the house, 

bag opage rt € third 

floor back, but in the best room, and i 

here to stay, With War Raging and a 

cording to Dr. Hitchcock, really Presidential Campaign Approaching 
+ ‘ to t 1 1 t In 


\\ ign sc ols in New - . 
England that have not twice as many Clear-Thinking Newspaper 
ser redcs, Phe some 


ae Se aoe toe a a Edited by Trained Students of the World’s Affairs 


iS ‘‘In many respects The Springfield Republican stands as the 


























oe hating highest achievement of American journalism.’’—From the New 
rained to appreciate artistic torm 
. ae , FY 
Mr. Hitchcock maintains that Republic. 
ung students were getting m e 
st 9 ng their moral and in- The Republican's 
tellectual fibre and were growing into 10st valued features. 
~ e ntellectual laziness, or -—all receive 
I s H e J then along a Pa 
} ’ oma > ana naustry. 
< é tne p! attracting ; , 
t sily lured especially itaoor sports. 
Weekly Republican, containing 
+ + } y } ~~ c ° 
| s to be elodramatic a spec- ares rether with the week's collecte 
tac ur bovs and girls to feed ) oe we SSeS : . 
on t f mes week, and presents -atures and departmerts, offers for $1 a mor 
the S¢ in Indian brave wi a world 
g Ss arms plunging off a preci- ion 
pi vmbermaid smoking her 
n $ gars d sleepy hobo 
ragged on the axle : & cars 
screaming farce wherein two men_fall SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
i ir “ns King ' | DAILY (Morning). $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 16 cenis 
5 5 °° 1€s 1 Tender - Ve a week, 3 cents a copy- 
I ers he s§ ‘ sort DAILY and SUNDAY, $10 a year, $2.50 a quarter, 85 cenis a month, 
It w be recalled that Mr. Willard 29 cents a week 
SI gfield Central High SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
oc ] i ( the New WEEKLY (Thursday), S1 a year, 25 Cents a quarter, 10 cents a 
England Association ¥ English, in month, 3 cents a copy. 
eX imation of 1 large number Specimen copies sent free on aplication The Weekly Republican will be 
paneer , } on t as sent fre: fur three weeks t» anyone wao wishes to try it 
o! g r and rh scho students 
S] ofield, nd that while the All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 
1 } 
motion picture had made a tremen- : F 
dous impression, particularly upon THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
the members of the lower classes, it 
had Ree ree aetna cei 
nad ontributed practically iittie 


either in composition or in literature. 
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Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books | 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


Tne Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 








ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them | 


clean, neat and sanitary. 








SPRINGFIELD, 


—— 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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style of architecture and when com- 
pleted will contain all the improve- 
ments to make it a model building, 
both from an architectural and edu- 
cational point of view. : 

The exterior is a most interesting 
architectural design with towers and 
Other features which carry it well 
out of the commonplace class, and 
with the treatment of approaches, 
etc., will become a most monumental 
looking structure of which Camden 
will surely be proud. ' 

The building will be constructed of 
brick and stone with either cut stone 
or terra cotta mullions and trim- 
mings, and of fireproof construction. 

The building shows a somewhat un- 
usual arrangement, although not ex- 
actly new to Camden, in its treat- 
ment of having the entire building 
above ground, eliminating the dark 
or damp cellar or basement. 

The btilding will contain an audi- 
torium on the main floor with gallery 
and seating capacity of 1,200 square 
feet, with platform or stage, and the 
principal’s office near entrance, with 
independent doors on _ hall. There 
will also be two teachers’ rooms with 
laboratories, while the medical ex- 
aminer’s room will be directly ad- 
joining. 

' The requirements will also include 
supply, storage and commercial 
rooms. Sewing and milknery rooms 
will be another feature and physical 
and chemical laboratories will also be 
added. The other rooms will include 
departments for the study of biology, 
physiography, science lecture, library 
and study departments. In addition 
there are to be eighteen classrooms. 

The luncheon will seat 500 at tables 
for six with serving counter. The 
gymnzsium will have a running gal- 
lery and will be 3,500 square feet in 
area. Lockers will be furnished for 
both boys and_ girls, 600 compart- 
ments for each on two tiers. There 
will be sixteen shower baths. The do- 
mestic science department includes a 
laundry, laboratory, dining room and 
pantry. 

The manual training department 
will be fitted with a machine shop, 
forge room, foundry, wood-turning 
room, tool rooms, stock rboms and 
office, boiler and power rooms, jam- 
tor’s quarters, bicycle room and 
lavatories. 

Two lavatories will be erected on 


each floor with locker rooms. In 
the two-story building 200 lockers 
will be erected and 150 each in the 
four-story structure. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE. “The present war 
in Europe is no indication that the 
work on earth of Christ was in vain, 
and humanity is sagging. Humanity 
is now at its best. It will grow bet- 
ter.” This was the statement of 
F. G. Blair, superintendent of public 
instruction in Illinois, in an address 
on “Frankenstein and Modern Edu- 
ciation,” before the Southwestern 
Indiana Teachers’ Association here. 
Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
warned against a parrot-like method 
of teaching by memorization of the 
text in his talk on “Modern Tenden- 
cies in Education.” 

The officers of the association 
are: President, J. H. Tomlin, super- 
intendent of Evansville schools; 
vice-president, C. A. Beals, English; 
secretary, Mabel Tichenor, Prince- 
ton; treasurer, E. P. Wiles, Evans- 
ville.. 

MUNCIE. County Agent J. T. 
Treasure and County School Super- 
intendent E. J. Black, assisted by a 
number of teachers of the county, 
have organized the Delaware County 
3oys’ Dairy Association, which 
now has a membership of 312. These 
boys are students of the high schools 
and seventh and eighth grades. They 
are milking cows, keeping records, 
and testing ‘milk and report monthly. 
Seven prizes will be awarded in Jan- 
uary for the year’s work. 

SOUTH BEND. The only “Little 
Theatre” in a high school in the 
United States was dedicated here 
December 3, when students presented 
“Pygmalion and Galatea.” The 
theatre was built entirely by the 
students. 

FORT WAYNE. Frank H. Cole 
of Valparaiso and Frank Heighway 
of Crown Point were elected presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of 
the Northern Indiana County Super- 
intendents’ Association. The next 
meeting will be held at Valparaiso. 





ILLINOIS. 
URBANA. A special committee, 


consisting of ten professors repre- 
senting various colleges, has made 
its report on “A Proposed Constitu- 
tion for the University of Illinois.” 
The constitution itself consists of 107 
sectrons, which deal with the duties 
and powers of the trustees, the presi- 
dent and other officers, with the 
method of appointment and tenure of 
office of professors and other topics 
of equal and of vital importance. 

The preliminary statement defines 
the university and its mission:— 

“The University of Illinois 1s an in- 
stitution of higher learning initiated 
and encouraged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but controlled and in the 
main supported by the people of the 
State of Illinois. Founded upon the 
training of the public schools, and 
completing the systems of secondary 
and of collegiate education, it is de- 
voted to the advancement and dis- 
semination of knowledge in those 
fields of study which contribute most 
directly to the enrichment of life and 
to the well-being of society. The 
welfare of the student as a future citi- 
zen of the State and nation and the 
promotion of research are thus pri- 
mary considerations in determining 
the proper administrative organiza- 
tion and educational policy which the 
university shall adopt.” 


This Constitution contains nothing 
radical. It departs but little from 
the practice now in vogue at the Uni- 
versity, but makes clear and definite 
many points that were somewhat 
hazy before. It provides, for instance, 
that the dean “shall be appointed bi- 
ennially by the Board of Trustees, 
upon nomination by the President of 
the University, but the nomination 
to be effective must be confirmed by 
a majority vote of the professors and 
associate professors in the c lege 
faculty, voting by ballot.” In regard 
to tenure it says: “An appointment as 
professor or as associate professor 
shall be for an indefinite term. This 
shall be contrued to mean permanent 
tenure; and such tenure may be ter- 
minated only by: (1) honorable re- 
tirement on an allowance granted for 
age or permanent disability, (2) ac- 
ceptance of resignation, or (3) dis- 
charge for cause; provided, however, 
that when a person’s first appoint- 
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ment in this University is to a pro- 
fessorship Or an associate professor- 
ship, such appointment may be for 
a limited term, but a re-appointment 
following shall be for an indefinite 
term as already provided. Appoint- 
ments below the rank of associate 
professor shall be made for a definite 
term. Only immorality, gross neglect 
of duty, or conspicuous and con- 
tinued inefficiency and incompetency 
shall be considered cause for dis- 
charge.” 

It also provides for a Pension Sys- 
tem, subject to such regulations and 
limitations as may be made from 
time to time by the Board of Trus- 
tees, all persons in the service of the 
University, upon honorable retire- 
ment due to age or disability, and the 
widows of all persons who have been 
in the service of the University, shall 
receive a pension that shall stand in 
a reasonable relation to their needs 
and to the positions which they or 
their husbands have previously held 
in the University.” 

CHICAGO. “The Relations of 
Instruction in Religion to Public 
Education” will be the topic for the 
first three days of the meeting in 
thirteenth annual convention of The 
Religious Education Association in 
Chicago, February 28, 29, March 1 
and 2, 1916. The last day will be de- 
voted to departmental conferences 
on religious training in colleges, 
churches and other institutions. _ 

At this annual meeting no time 
will be spent in popular mass meet- 
ings but the whole period devoted 
to carefully planned conferences. 
The discussions will be based upon 
a series Of investigations into the 
various experiments in correlated 
instruction, especially in the so- 
called “Gary plan,” the Colorado ‘and 
North Dakota plans and the differ- 
ent systems of parochial schools and 
of week-day religious instruction. 

The association has no special plan 
to advocate; the conference will af- 
ford opportunity to study the present 
situation and the various solutions 
proposed. Some of the topics of 
discussion are:— 

“The Attitude of the Religious Com- 
munions Concerning the Relations 
of Church and State in Education.” 

“Upon What Conditions Can Churches 

f Different Denominations Com- 

bine in Giving Week-day Instruc- 

tion?” 

“What Are the Reasons for Asking 
the State to Give School Credits 
for Religious Instruction?” 

“To What Extent Are the Churches 
Competent to Undertake the Edu- 
cational Task Involved?” 

“Why Some Citizens Believe that 
the Plan Endangers Our Religious 
Liberties.” 

“What Influence Will the Week-Day 
Instruction Plan Have on Parochial 
Schools?” 

Two sessions will be devoted to a 
study of moral conditions in high 
schools. 

All persons interested in week-day 
religious instruction are invited to 
the conference. The sessions will 
be held in the Congress Hotel. 
Programs may be obtained by writing 
to the Religious Education Associ- 
ation, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


IOWA, 


DUBUQUE. The school authori- 
ties here recognize the need and 
value of social organization in con- 
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nection with the high school. Be- 
sides the class organizations with 
their advisers and officers, there are 
the following organizations: High 
school orchestra, Atheneum Literary 
Society, Webster Literary Society, 
Philomathean Literary Society, 
Forum Literary Society, Freshman- 
Sophomore Girls’ Society, High 
School Athletic Association, the 
Student Council, the “Echo,” and the 
Dramatic. 

The girls of the senior class have 
organized themselves into a club, 
holding meetings the first Friday of 
each month, devoted to discussion 
of ways in which they may be help- 
ful to others and to each other, in 
aiding to raise the standard of the 
school. The first problem to which 
itthey have devoted their energies is 
that of raising funds for the purchase 
of a Victrola or some such musical 
instrument for the school. Thus far, 
it has been decided to take charge 
of the sale of tickets for a photo- 
play, a certain part of the proceeds 
to become theirs, and a musical, 
Saturday, December 4, at the Lin- 
coln School auditorium, where, after 
regaling a number of invited guests 
with a musical program, they beg 
leave to pass tea and cakes for the 
nominal sum of ten cents. Other 
modes of raising funds are under 
discussion. The club has for its 
president, Miss Herren Harvey, as- 
sisted by Miss Helen Skemp, secre- 
tary, and Miss Etta Drewelow, 
treasurer. 

Another type of organizatton is un- 
der process of experimentation. Eng- 
lish classes in the last half of the 
junior and the senior years have 
been turned, once a fortnight, into 
clubs with president and secretary, 
and meetings are held in which the 
teacher remains in the background. 
Parliamentary laws rule the assem- 
blies, one of the purposes of the 
work being to give those pupils who 
are unable to become members of 
the literary societies, a chance to 
know something of the procedure of 
such gatherings. Various kinds of 
programs are given: Current events, 
debates, parliamentary practice, fire 
prevention. An election of city of- 
ficers has been held, instructing the 
pupils in the art of voting, an elec- 
tion in which, after a vigorous de- 
bate, the girls of the class were per- 
mitted to take part. In the course 
of investigation, a visit was made to 
the courthouse to witness the proc- 
ess of naturalization of American 
citizens. Much imterest was aroused 
and a demand was made to be al- 
lowed to investigate trial methods 
and hold one in the class. 

Some of the benefits of this pro- 
cedure, in tthe words of the pupils 
themselves, are: It leads to the fol- 
lowing of current events; to quick 
thinking; to be orderly in habits of 
thought; to an increase of friendli- 


a3 at Fm 
School 
FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS' AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexeam 
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A. C, Boyden. M. A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie¢- 
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ness; to the discovery of orators: to 
the discovery of personality; to co- 
operation and increase of school 
spirit. The officers are aided 
through responsibility. A large ma- 
jority look forward with pleasure to 
the meetings which “stimulate inter- 
est through diversion,” and to the 
“instructive recreations.” 

The most recent organization in 
the school is the Student Council, 
whose chief function is to spread 
among pupils the sentiment of foster- 
ing in every possible way those 
things which have to do with the 
welfare of the school. 

It is hoped, through ithe council, 
not only to assist in the different 
activities of the school, but also 
through affecting a closer relation- 
ship of the ideals of faculty and 
student-body, to materially assist im 
bringing up the “tone” of the school. 
Indeed, from the spirit already shown 
by the pupils, it is believed this body 
will prove a real help 

The Council is made up of two 
representatives elected by each of the 
four classes in the High School, to- 
gether with the four class presidents. 

DES MOINES. Only two other 
states spend more for boys’ and 
girls’ club work than Iowa, accord- 
ing to a statement prepared by W. 
H. Gemmel, secretary of the state 
board of education, who has just 
made a report on the recent confer- 
ence of boys’ and girls’ club workers 
held at St. Louis. Nebraska will 
spend more money for boys’ and 
girls’ clubs this year than any other 
state, he says, the amount being 
$19,500. Indiana is second in the 
amount to be expended with a total 
of $15,400 and Iowa is third, the 
amount to be expended in this state 
being $13,482. This money is spent 
jointly by the United States govern- 
ment and the state agricultural col- 
leges. 

The total amount of money, fe® 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, 0. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles. Cal-, 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency ‘DOVER 


Telephone 253-6 


Recommends Only 


ee, 


MISS KF. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE 


N.H. 
No Advance Charges 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFERS TO AMBITIOUS 
DISCRIMINATING AND 


TEACHERS A 


RELIABLE, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


IF YOU ARE WORTHY OF ADVANCEMENT, WRITE US. 
E. A, GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept.A, Boston 





eral, state and local, that will be ex- 
pended during the year beginning 
Tuly 1, 1915, in the vartous states tor 
agricultural and home economics 
extension work, including  jumor 
work, will be $4,782.270. Of this 
amount Lowa will spend $229,878. 
This money, which is to be expended 
for agricultural and home_ econo- 
mics extension, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
county agents, publications, etc., 1s 
derived from the following sources :— 

State appropriation, $90,000; bal- 
ance from last year, $13,000; Smith- 
Lever appropriation, approximately, 
$28,794; United States department 
of agriculture, $20,000; county agri- 
cultural tax, approximately, $4,000; 
local funds and federal funds for 
farmers’ demonstration work, ap- 
proximately $73,000. 

While these funds are expended in 
the state, only the first four items 
form any part of the income of the 
state college and the greater part ol 
these funds must be expended under 
the joint co-operation of the United 
States department of agriculture and 
the college. In a general way, the 
federal government directs the ex- 
penditures of the funds designated 
in the last two items, but in no 
sense are these funds a part of the 
budget of the Iowa State College. 

Of all the states Texas expends 
the largest amount of money tor 
co-operative agricultural extension 
work. This year the budget shows 
$234,537. Iowa comes. second in 
the amount expended for this work 
with a total of $229,875. New York 
is third and North Carolina fourth. 

During the past year there were 
eighteen boys’ and girls’ clubs in 
Iowa having a total enrollment ot! 
about 15,000 boys and girls. The corn 
contest conducted in many counties 
of the state this past year in which 
8400 boys were entered was a part 
oi the boys’ and girls’ club work as 
conducted by Professor E. , 
Bishop at Ames. The forty-one 
boys who won out in this contest 
: a trip to the Panama- 
exposition, ‘their expenses 


went on 
Pacific 


being borne by local organization 
in their home counties. 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. The National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors will 
meet in Lineoln, Neb., March 20-24, 
1916. Will Earhart of 
president 


Pittsburgh, 


This organization meets alternately 
east and west, in order to give every 
supervisor a chance to attend at least 
once in two years. Beginning in 
1907 it has now over 400 members. 
Its purpose is to promote musical 
education in the best way to serve 
the best interests of America. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SANTA ANA. Hereafter if a girl 
enters a classroom of the Santa Ana 
High School with too much paint 
upon’ her face, the teacher, if a 
woman, will have authority to tell 
her to wash it off. 

If a girl comes to school wearing 
a dress that appears unseemly, the 
teacher may tell the girl to go home 
and return dressed less 
ously. 

If a boy and girl get in the habit 
of ‘meeting in the hallways for flir- 
tatious conversations, they can be 
told that those meetings must cease. 

If a boy smokes cigarettes, he can 
be told that his conduct must be 
mended. 

Authority to look after small acts 
of behavior and dress has been given 
to the teachers by the Santa Ana 
Board of Education. 

The action was not taken on ac- 
count of any crying need for reform, 
for the school authorities are con- 
vinced that the High Schiool’s stan- 
dard in such things is far above the 
average, but it was believed by 
teachers and by the Parent-Teacher 
Association that with additional 
authority over minor «misconduct 


conspicu- 


the teachers could do a good deal 
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where otherwise their advice might 
be considered as obtrusion. 

The school board passed two reso- 
lutions, one delegating the authority 
over the boys to a committee of the 
men teachers, with Charles Deaver 
as chairman, and the other delegating 
authority over the girls to a commit- 
tee of the women teachers, with 
Miss Kate Rea as chairman. The 
action was taken at the request of 
the Parent Teacher Association. 

+ 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 637.) 





adjournmet over the holidavs 
passed a joint resolution extending 
a eee » a 1] _ 
inother year the so-called “war 


tax law Motions made by Republi- 
. ' ia and 
can members setting an earlier te 
cam 1 ers | g an earlier date 
ior the expiration ot the taxes were 
e made the oc- 


r an animated 
hich the familiar 


voted down, but wer 
casion, in the House. 
tariff debate, in w 
ret 


rguments were advanced on both 
sides In the House, the bill was 
passed by a vote of 205 to 189: and, 
on a motion to recommit, the vote 
was still closer—205 to 197 Five 


Democrats voted with the Republi- 
cans. But in the Senate, the vote 
was strictly along party lines—45 to 
29—and both the vote and the debate 
indicated -that the divisions hitherto 
existing in the Republican ranks 
have been bridged over 


EMPEROR YUAN SHI-KAI. 
In calm disregard of the expressed 
wishes of ; Japan and the Western 


Powers, Chin 


has taken this op- 
portunity to 


a 
ibandon the Republican 
form of government and to revert 


to 


a monarchy. The so-called “elec- 
trons’ resulted in a nearly unanimous 
vote in favor of the hange—the 
1 . Fy O02 1 " 3 rey itz 
votes of 1,5 out of 2,045 representa- 

‘ 1 } ; 
tives qualified to vote being cast on 


that side. President Yuan Shi-Kai, 

alter < of diffidence, ac- 

cepted the throne tendered to him 
t 


by the council of state, with the pro- 


i. brief show 


vision that he would continue 


to act 
as president until 


a convenient time 


arrived for the coronation. So ends 
the Republican experiment in China, 
after a little more than three years. 
It was n February 12, 1912, 
following the revolution’ of 191], 
that the republic was proclaimed; and 
n October 10), 1913, atter the 
ad ption ot a pt isional consti- 
tution and his election under it, Yuan 
Shi-Kai was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent. 


Ee 


Reports and Pamphlets 
“Good Roads, Arbor Day o Bulle- 
tin No. 47. 16 pages. “Clean-Up 


and School Improvement Day 


i} 


Bulletin No 





15. 28 pages. “School 

Laws.” 46 pages. All issued by the 
\labama Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Al 

“Report of West Virginia State Sup- 
ervisor of High Schools.” 1914-15 
50 pages. L. L. Friend, state super 
visor. “West Virginia Educational 
Direct ry 4 1915 16 1 Ss 
‘The School Law of West 
ginia.”” 161 pages All issued by 
State Superintendent of Schools 
M P. Shawkey, Charleston, W 
Va 

“Constitutionality ff the Federal 
Child Labor Law.” Annual report 


of National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. 105 East 22d street, New York 
City. 163 pages 

Second Annual Report of the Kansas 
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Board of Administration. 
are 5 Edward T. Hackney, Wel- 
ington, Kansas, president. 16 pages. 
Bulletin No. 18, University of n- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

“Abridgment of the Annual Report 
of a Department of Education, 
Alabama.” William fF. Feagin, 
Montgomery, state superintendent. 
64 pages. 

“Louisiana State Department of 
Education.” Public School statis- 
tics, 1914-15, -Part Il of Biennial 
Report of State Superintendent 
T. H. Harris, Baton Rouge. 0 
pages. “Louisiana High Schools. 
Part III of Biennial Report. C. A. 
Ives, state high schoo] snspector. 
160 pages. 

Montague, Mass. 1914 Report. Fran- 
cis S. Brick, Turners Falls, super- 
intendent. 70 pages. 

Columbia, S. C. 1914-15 Report. E. S. 
Dreher, superintendent. - 61 .pages. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 1915 Catalog. 597 pages. 

University of New York (Albany). 
Bulletin No. 605. Report of the 
state botanist, Homer D. House. 
125 pages. No, 606. Report of the 
State Enfomologist on Injurious 
and Other Insects. Ephraim Por- 
ter Felt, state entomologist. 

“Democracy vs. Sovereignty.” By 
Darwin P. Kingsley. Issued by 
League to Enforce Peace. 14 pages. 

Annual Report of Education Depart- 
ment and of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Jamaica, West Indies. J. R. 
Williams, Kingston, chairman. 85 
pages. 


+> 
NEW YEAR VICTOR 
RECORDS 


The 1916 season of music has 
opened rather auspiciously,- for the 
musical program offered by the 
Victor in its new list of January 
records includes such famous singers 
as McCormack, Gluck, Schwmann- 
Heink, and Williams; and four re- 
nowned vvrolinists—Elman, Kreisler, 
Powell, and Zimbalist. McCormack 
presents a superb solo of a highly 





-popular sentimental ballad, “Some- 


where a Voice is Calling,” and with 
Kreisler, the noted Avstrian violin- 
ist, also contributes a charming Nea- 
politan song. Kreisler first plays 
the beautiful melody alone, followed 
by McCormack with the orchestra, 
and tthe refrain is given with voice, 
violin obligato, mandolin and orches- 
tra. Alma Gluck sings a peculiar 
song entitled “The Monotone.” It 
consists of eighty notes, all sung on 
the same tone. Mime. Gluck gives 


a temarkable exhibition of skill in|i 


her interpretation of this difficult 
number, while the melody is ex- 
pressively played on the violin by 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

There are two new records in the 
educational list this month. Both of 
them are extremely beautiful. Lucy 
Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath give 
a superb rendition of “Tell Me, 
Where is Fancy Bred,” which is 
sung during the famous Casket 
Scene in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and the accompaniment of harp, 
flute and ‘cello jis a _ particularly 
happy one The other number, 
“Yon Spotted Snakes” from “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” is an un- 
usually fine women’s chorus record— 
the music is sprightly and dainty, and 
the Victor Women’s Chorus inter- 
prets it with a fine spirit. 


ws a TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s * 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


Dec. 7, 1915 9.15 a.m. Long distance telephone from Cato, N. Y : Can you send us & 
principal for onr high schiol to begin work pext week- Datlhematic® are ew deer— 
Lond A month —must be a good man. We would like a personal application as scon as 
possible. 





11. 30 a. m. Telegram to Cato: Mr. 





excellent candidate, apples in person 


to-night. 

Letter frcm Cato dated Dee. 7: You certainly got to business in earnest to- 
day in securing such a promising candidate as Mr.- —— appear to be. The Board cf 
Education met this evening and was satisfied Mr. — would fill the position and 





secured him for the talance of the schoo] year. . . I with to thank jov. 
Yours very truly 


Secretary Board of E¢ucation. 


200 | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, pt xs frau n'nasecinetsn arty 
LAWS outa TT HELLS LOW, Se 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


; New York 
BRecommen#@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: CHERS’ introduces to Nolleges, 
Pere LORELGN siesta ean tea ge 


add 
pe ar oars Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘ recommends teachert and bas filled } un- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
eee with excellent teachers. E+tab- 
hed 1889 No charge to empleyers, 
none for registration 





if you ne«d @ 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





with good genera! education wanted tor cepartment work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schoo)ls and Colleges in. a 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure tions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building i" 


. Harrisburg, Pa. ating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © tienen: Boltig Beton 





eee TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for suyerior 

people. We recommend reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 

OHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schoo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Optaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° : 120 Tremont Street Boston Mass. 











| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. a ytee Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


* Manager. 


| Long Distance Telephone. 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT Is 
~ EARNING POWER 


“may be acquired at Maldén Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normai Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial! Edicationis steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 
batter piy for you—l¢ you act’onour suggestion. 
“Conducted by a trained edacator with long teaching 
"AND a experiences; with more teachers in 
' ipcpersion to students than any similar school we 
now of; and with an ambition to do the most 
ty Pad work rather than be the largest school, we 


justified ia stating that. Malden Commercial | 


medoot is 


Educational the-strongest Busiriess School in-¥ 


Ne% England.” 


ws" 


We hive jlstérdishton that is well worth your while. 


> Se + 


Call or write for it. ae 


Malden Commercial. Schoo! 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
7 ~* Founded 1904 


Malden, Mass. 
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A SPRAINED ANKLE? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


Itis so easy for an accident to happen—avlittle ice 
on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's 
bill and’a week or two of enforced idleness without a 
salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were 


“Taid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on 


the icer3 | % 

‘ Andithis is the simplest and least expensive ac- 
cident that might happen.’ There are hundreds of 
w ays by which even the most careful may suffer loss 


“of tithe @nd salary, with greatly increased expenses. 


. Also. Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 
Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, 


4 but alsodor joss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. 
» A few cents@ day will afford complete protection 


against these three dread contingencies, that rob so 
many teachers of their savings and their peace of 
mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 


_the whole story. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


i, | 149T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The International Novice Championship 
Typewriter Contest 


At the Annual Business Show~at the Sixty-ninth 


Regiment Armory, New York, October 25, 1915, 
WAS WON BY 


Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 
Operating a Model ‘ro 


Remington Typewriter 


Miss Stollnitz wrote 114 words per minute net for fifteen minutes, a 
world’s record for novices in International Championship Contests 


‘This novice event is open only to those who have never used a typewriter previous to September, 1914 


It is therefore 


the one event that gives a real indication of the machine’s part in the development of speed in typewriting. 
The question of typewriter merit is not determined by what the éxceptional operator of exceptional training can 


do, but by what the average operator can do, 


And the best answer to this question, afforded by any speed contest, is, what cam the novice do?—tor the novice 


‘stage is the stage through which all operators must pass. 


By this test the Remington has proved itself to be THE operator’s machine—the machine which enables the 
eperator to do the most and’ the best work from the very outset, and ever. after. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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